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Homework 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Papa PEPPER 
Mrs. PEPPER 
TIMOTHY PEPPER 
Trupy PEPPER 
HELEN PEPPER 
Muscies MuRRAY 
SettinG: The living room of the Pepper 
home. It has been transformed into 
a combination workshop and study. 
At Rise: Mrs. Pepper is seated at a 
table upstage working on an electric 
toaster which she is trying to repair 
according to instructions from a 
manual. Paper Pepper, in his shirt 
sleeves, is working at a drafting board 
centre. Timotuy is working with 
some Pre-Flight tests. HELEN is 
seated at a card table piled high with 
textbooks on welding. There is a 
pause after the curtain opens, as every- 
one works at his appointed task. By 
facial expression and pantomime, 
each member of the cast should show 
that the going is a bit difficult. From 
offstage comes the sound of scales 


being practiced on a piano. The same 
exercise should be repeated several 
times with the same mistake being 
made at the same place each time. 

Timotny (Flinging down his book in 
despair): For heaven’s sake, cut out 
that racket. Mother, can’t you make 
Trudy stop pounding on that piano? 

Moruer (Without raising her eyes from 
the toaster): She’s only practicing her 
music lesson, dear. 

HELEN: Well hasn’t she practiced long 
enough? She’s gone over that same 
exercise at least twenty-five times 
and is still making the same mistake. 
It’s getting on my nerves. 

Mr. Pepper: And on mine too. It’s 
bad enough I have to pay for her 
music lessons without having to 
listen to her practice. Why can’t she 
do that when I’m not home? 

Moruer: But I always depend on you, 
dear, to make her stick with her prac- 
ticing. I never did think Trudy was 
very musical, but just because you 
had a cousin who was a concert 
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pianist you have always been de- 
termined to give her piano lessons. 
Personally, I think she’d do better 
at elocution. 

Timotuy: Electrocution would be more 
suitable if you ask me. 

Moruer: You have no room to talk, 
Timothy, after what we’ve been 
through with your saxophone. 

Trwotny: But at least I can play it. 
Besides, she’s making it impossible 
for me to concentrate. I'll have you 
know these Pre-Flight courses are 
no cinch. 

Mr. Pepper: Tim’s right, Mother. If 
we're all going to take these Home 
Study courses this winter, we'll have 
to have peace and quiet in the eve- 
nings. Trudy must find another hour 
for her practice. 

Moruer: Very well. I'll call her. 
(Calling) Trudy, Trudy . . . you may 
stop now. 

Trupy (Offstage): But the hour isn’t 
up. I have fifteen minutes to go. 
HELEN: Can you beat it? Any other 
time she’d be dying to quit before the 

hour was up. 

Moruenr: It’s all right, dear. Father 
says you may skip those last fifteen 
minutes. 

Trupy (With a final bang on the piano): 
Whoopee! That’s swell! (Runs into 
the room) Thanks a lot, Dad. Come 
on, Tim, let’s play some table tennis. 

Trootrny: Nothing doing. I have to 
plug away at this engine material. 

Trupy: O.K. We'll play later. Come 
on, Sis, let’s make some fudge? 

HeEtEn: Not tonight, Trudy. I have a 
long assignment in my welding 
course, and it’s going to keep me 


busy. 


Trupy: I never knew you were such a 
plugger. Well, Dad, it looks as if 
you and I were going to be partners. 
How about a game of rummy? Bet 
I can trim you. (Hangs over the back 
of his chair) 

Mr. Peprer: Not tonight, Trudy. 
And don’t joggle me when I’m draw- 
ing. 

Trupy: Sorry. I guess this is no place 
for me. Mother, will you show me 
how to turn the heel in that stocking 
I’m knitting for the Red Cross? 

Moruer: Some other time, dear. Not 
now. I’m too busy with this toaster. 

Trupy: What’s the matter with it? 

Moruer: Oh, it’s just an old one I 
found down in the cellar. It hasn’t 
worked for years. 

Trupy: But there’s nothing the matter 
with our good one. Why don’t you 
use that? 

Moruer: We do. I’m just experiment- 
ing with this for my assignment in 
Home Repairing. 

Trupy: Phew! This is the busiest 
family 1 ever saw. Do you care if I 
gu to the movies? 

Moruer: You went to the movies last 
night, Trudy. You know I don’t like 
you to go on school nights. Why 
don’t you do your homework? 

Mr. Perper: Yes, for mercy’s sake. 
Go get a book and settle yourself. 
It’s high time you were doing your 
lessons. 

Trupy: They’re all done. 

Timotuy (Incredulously): Ha! A likely 
story! 

Trupy (Indignant): They are so! I 
had three study periods in school to- 
day and I finished everything. 

HELEN: Three study periods! That’s 
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the limit! We never had more than 
one a week when I was in Junior 
High School. 

Trupy: Oh, but that was years ago. 
Things are more modern now. Say, 
do you want to hear a good joke I 
heard today? 

Mr. Pepper: No, we don’t want to 
hear any jokes. Can’t you see we’re 
all working? Clear out of here or 
keep quiet so we can think. 

Trupy: But my goodness, I’m not 
doing anything because I don’t have 
anything to do . . . unless I play the 
radio. 

HELEN: Heaven forbid! That’s all we 
need . . . the radio! 

Moruer: Can’t you read a book? 

Trupy: Nope. I owe a fine at the 
library, and I can’t get any more 
books till I pay it, and I can’t pay it 
till I get my allowance, and I won’t 
get my allowance till next week, so 
I can’t get any more books till then. 

Trworuy: Ye gods! Mother, can’t you 
make her get out of here? I’ve read 
this paragraph three times and I still 
don’t know what it means. (Mutters 
to himself as he rereads a paragraph.) 

Mr. Perper: Keep quiet. First thing 
I’ll be doing your problems instead 
of my own. Trudy, I'll give you ex- 
actly three seconds to find yourself 
something to do or go to bed. 

Moruer: Oh, now, James, don’t be so 
impatient. Listen, Trudy, you can 
see we’re all busy tonight. Now bea 
good girl and go upstairs to your 
room. 

Trupy: But mother, it’s too cold up 
there. How about letting me go 
over to Louise Anderson’s? 

Moruer: The Andersons are having 


company tonight. I met Mrs. Ander- 
son at market today. She’s enter- 
taining her bridge club. 

Trupy: Then that’s out. (Phone 
rings) I hope that’s for me. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, if it is, make it 
snappy. Don’t hang on the wire the 
rest of the evening. 

Trupy (At phone): Hello . . . Yes, yes 
. . . this is Trudy Pepper. Who? 
(Pleased) Oh, it’s you, Muscles. (In 
a stage whisper) It’s Muscles Murray. 
(Into phone) Yeah . . . No, I’m not 
doing a thing. What? Well, just a 
minute... I’ll have to ask. (Putting 
hand over the mouthmece of phone and 
speaking to her mother) Mother, it’s 
Muscles Murray. He wants me to go 
to the movies with him. May I, 
Mother, please? 

HEtEN: Forever more! Don’t tell me 
you’re beginning to have dates at 
your age! 

Trupy (70 HELEN): Oh, be quiet. (J'o 
Mrs. Perper) Please, Mother, can’t 
I go? 

Moruer: Of course not. I just finished 
telling you I don’t like you to go to 
the movies on school nights. Besides 
I don’t know this Murray boy. 

Trupy: Oh he’s nice. Honest, he’s 
swell. Please, Mother. We'll be 
home early. 

Mr. Perper: You heard what your 
mother said. 

Trupy: But, Dad . . . Please! If I 
don’t go, he might never ask me 
again. 

Mr. Pepper: That would be a good 

thing. Now tell him you can’t go 

and hang up. (To himself) A man 
can’t have a minute’s peace in his 
own house. 










































Trupy (Almost in tears): Hello... I’m 
awful sorry, Muscles, but I can’t go 
this evening. Yeah... Yeah... 
Me too . . I’m devastated. Maybe 
some other time? What? What’s 
that? You want to comeover? Well, 
wait a minute. I’ll have to ask again. 
(With hand over mouthpiece) Mother, 
now he wants to come over here. Is 
it all right? 

Mr. Pepper: It certainly is not all 
right. I don’t want any more people 
around this house tonight. Tell him 
no. He can’t come. 

Trupy: Oh, Dad, he’ll think we’re 
terrible. He doesn’t know very 
many people. He just moved here 
from Chicago. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, let him move back 
again. He can’t come over here to- 
night. 

Trupy: Oh, Mother, can’t you make 
Dad understand? I just can’t tell 
him you don’t want him. 

Moruer: But, Trudy, you heard what 
your father said. Just tell him some 
other time. 

Trupy (Desperate): | can’t. I simply 
can’t. (Hangs up receiver) I'll just 
hang up on him. There! Maybe 
he’ll think we were cut off. (Begins 
to cry) I don’t see why he couldn’t 
come over. He’s the nicest boy in 
our room. Nobody around this 
house even cares if I turn out to be 
an old maid. You're all too busy im- 
proving your minds to care what be- 
comes of me. 

Trmotuy: Good grief! Now she’s bawl- 
ing. You should have let her go to 
the movies. Then she’d have been 
out of the house. 

Moruer: You keep out of this, Tim- 


othy. Trudy is too young to be run- 
ning around with boys. 

Trupy: It was only one boy, and we 
wouldn’t be running around. We'd 
be right here at home. I didn’t care 
about the movies, but I don’t see 
why he couldn’t come over here. 
(Crying harder) Now he'll never call 
me again... never! 

Moruer: Now don’t cry about it, 
dear. You have plenty of time for 
boys to call you up. Oh my! This is 
a distressing evening. Please, Trudy, 
control yourself. 

Heten: I was never allowed to go out 
with boys when I was her age. 

Trwotuy: Muscles! What a beautiful 
name! What is he? Champion prize 
fighter or something? 

Trupy: You keep quiet, Timothy 
Pepper. All you care about is air- 
planes, and you don’t know as much 
about them as you think you do. 
Muscles knows twice as much now 
as you'll ever know about engines. 

Timotny: Pardon me! I thought his 
name was Muscles . . . not Brains. 

Trupy: Some people can have both, 
and then again, other people have 
neither. 

He ten: This is childish. Mother, can’t 
you do something with her? [I'll 
never get anywhere with this weld- 
ing in all this confusion. 

Trupy: I suppose you think every- 
body will keep perfectly quiet when- 
ever you want to weld something. 

Hewen: After this, I'll study in my 
own room even if the temperature 
hits zero. 

Trupy: You won’t have to. I'll go up 

to my room where I won’t disturb 

you ... even if I freeze. 
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MoTHER: Maybe it would be a good 
idea to cool off your temper a bit. 
(Doorbell rings) Answer the door, 
dear. I do hope we’re not getting 
company. (Trupy starts towards 
door.) 

Trupy (At door): Well, for goodness 
sake! Where did you come from? 

Muscies (Offstage): Hy’a, Trudy! 
Something must be wrong with that 
telephone of ours. I came over to 
find out if it’s O.K. for me to spend 
the evening. We were cut off before 
you ever had a chance to tell me. 

Trupy (Flustered): Well, my goodness! 
Oh dear! Well. . . I certainly wasn’t 
expecting you. I... You... I guess 
you'd better go home. 

Muscies: What’s the matter? Isn’t 
it all right. Of course, if you have 
company, I’ll shove off. 

Trupy: Oh, we don’t exactly have 
company, but... 

Mr. Pepper: Tell whoever that is to 
come in or get out; and get that door 
shut. You’re wasting the heat. 

Muscuss (Entering): Gee, that’s good 
news, Mr. Pepper. I’m sure glad to 
come inside. It’s cold over at our 
house too. Every time my folks go 
out for the evening they turn the oil 
burner down so low that I practically 
get chillblains. I guess you never 
met me, did you? I’m Muscles 
Murray, your new neighbor. I guess 
you’re Trudy’s Dad. 

Mr. Perper: That’s who I am, all 
right, and I suppose you’re the young 
man who called on the phone a few 
moments ago. 

Muscies (Laughing): Yeah, wasn’t 
that the limit? Central cut us off be- 
fore Trudy got a chance to give me 


the go signal . . . or I guess I should 
say the come-ahead signal. But, 
thinks I, I’ll just hop over there and 
find out for myself; if it’s not O.K. 
if they have company or something, 
ll just hop back again. I sure am 
glad it’s all right. 

Mrs. Pepper (Looking doubtfully at 
Mr. Pepper): Well, I guess it’s all 
right, now that you’re here... 
but... 

Muscuss: Thanks, Mrs. Pepper. 
Thanks a lot. You are Mrs. Pepper, 
aren’t you? 

Trupy: Sure, sure, she’s Mrs. Pepper. 
And this is my brother, Timothy, 
and this my sister, Helen. 

Muscies (In response to nods from 
Tim and HELEN): Glad to know you! 
By golly, this looks like a study hall, 
doesn’t it, Trudy? I should have 
brought my home work ... only... 

Timoruy (With sarcasm): Only it’s all 
done . . . like Trudy’s. 

Musc ies: Right. With all those study 
periods, we kids get a break for once. 

HELEN (Grimly): What a break! 

Musc ies: I'll say! It’s swell. Nothing 
to do in the evenings but visit the 
neighbors. It’s a great life. 

Mrs. Pepper: I’m sorry we don’t seem 
more hospitable, Muscles, but we’re 
each taking a home study course this 
winter and we’re taking our work 
pretty seriously, so we have to have 
things quiet for our study hour. 

Muscuies: Sure. I understand that. 
What are you studying, Mrs, Pep- 
per? You seem to be having an 
awiul struggle with that toaster. 

Mrs. Pepper: Yes, I’m afraid I don’t 
have a mechanical mind. I’m taking 
a course in Household Repairs and 
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this toaster is my assignment. I 
think I could do better with a wire 
hairpin and the touch system than 
following the instructions in this 
manual. 

Muscuies: Maybe I could help you. 

Trupy: Muscles is awfully smart in 
shopwork and things like that. 

Mrs. Preprer: Well... you see... 
here is the diagram in the manual... 
But I don’t know if this wire here 
. .. gets twisted around this thing- 
amabob or whether it should tie up 
with this long dangly thing on the 
other end. 

Muscties: Well, I tell you, Mrs. Pep- 
per, I think you have your wires 
crossed somewhere . . . but let’s have 
a look at it. Oh this is going to be 
easy. If you tighten this connection 
here . . . like this. . . and scrape off 
the end of this wire, I believe every- 
thing will be O.K. There .. . that 
looks better. I believe you’ll have a 
first-rate toaster here in no time. 

Mrs. Pepper: For mercy’s sake, is that 
all it needed? 

Muscies: Just a simple twist of the 
wrist apparently. 

Mrs. Pepper: And do you really think 
it will work now? 

Mosc ies: You'll have toast. before you 
can say “Mussolini.” Let’s go plug 
it in and give it a try. 

Mrs. Pepper (Rising): I can hardly 
wait to see if it works. Come along, 
Trudy. We'll try it out. (Trupy, 
Mrs. PEprerR and MuScLEs exit.) 

Timotuy: Good night, Dad! Can’t 
you get rid of that drip? He’ll drive 
us crazy. The nerve of him coming 
here to see if he could come over. 

Mr. Preprer: The minute he sets foot 


in this room again, I’m going to send 
him home. For the past hour I’ve 
been trying to get some sense out of 
this diagram and I can’t figure it 
out at all. 

Trmotuy (Sarcastically): No doubt, 
Muscles, the mental Giant, could 
clear it up for you in nothing flat. 
Trudy seems to think he’s Super- 
man. 

HELEN: Maybe he was a welder when 
he was a baby. I might ask him to 
help me with this. 

Timorny: Just for fun, I’ll ask him a 
question or two about airplane en- 
gines when he comes back. 

Mr. Pepper: Make it snappy because 
he won’t be here long. 

Trupy (As they re-enter): You sure 
fixed that toaster in a hurry. 

Mrs. Pepper: You certainly did. Now 
come along, Muscles, and explain 
just exactly what you did, so I can 
write up the experiment. 

Musc es: Oh, it was as easy as ABC. 
It was just a matter of... 

Trmotuy (Interrupting): They tell me 
you’re quite the boy with airplanes, 
Muscles. Know anything about 
engines? 

Muscies: Oh, not very much. Are 
you taking a Pre-Flight course? 

Timotuy: Yeah. And I’m boning up 
on engines right now. 

Muscies: That ought to be interest- 
ing. I used to be keen on engines. 
What type are you studying? Radial 
engines? 

Trwotny (Blankly): Radial? 

Muscuzs: Yes .. . the kind in which 

the cylinders are equally spaced 

around a single crank of a crank- 
shaft. 
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Timotuy (Showing surprise): No. . 
er...no... the question that I’m 
working on right now wants to know 
the advantages of the V or inverted 
type of engine. 

Muscuies (Leaning over his shoulder to 
look at his book): Well. . . let me see. 
Of course one advantage of the V- 
Type is that it improves the visi- 
bility for the pilot. And then, of 
course, the V-Type gives better 
streamlining and at the same time 
lowers the centre of gravity. Then 
you might also mention that it in- 
creases propeller clearance over the 
ground. That’s about all I can think 
of offhand but that should cover 
the advantages. 

Timotny (Jn admiration): Yeah! Gosh, 
it sure ought to cover everything. 
Say, while you’re here, you might 
take a look at that first question. I 
wasn’t quite sure of that one. 

Muscuies (Reading): “In a four stroke 
cycle engine, how many strokes 
really produce power?” Oh, no. 
This is wrong. You see the answer 
would be only one out of four, be- 
cause the power stroke is produced 
by the ignition and expansion of the 
gas within the cylinder. 

Trwotny: That’s right. Well, thanks, 
Muscles. Thanks a lot. 

Muscies: Maybe I could help you 
with some of those other questions. 
Airplanes are one of my hobbies. 

Trmoruy: You sure do seem to under- 
stand them. 

Trupy: I told you he knew all about 
engines. 

Heien: So you did. But you didn’t 
tell us if he knows anything about 
welding. 


Trupy: That’s what Helen’s taking up 
... welding. I think it’s crazy. You 
have to wear a funny looking helmet 
and the sparks fly all around. I’d 
rather take up tap dancing. 

Muscuszs: I’m afraid I don’t know very 
much about welding, Miss Pepper, 
but I’ll help you if I can. 

Heten: Oh, I’m almost finished now, 
but I’m not sure of one or two ques- 
tions. For example, what polarity is 
generally used for bare and lightly 
covered electrodes? 

Musc ies: Negative Polarity, of course. 

HELEN: Negative? I have Positive. 
Why would it be negative? 

Muscuzs: Well, the mass of the work 
being greater than that of the elec- 
trode, it is desirable to have the more 
heat that is generated on the posi- 
tive terminal come on the work, 
rather than on the electrode. Under- 
stand? 

Heuen: Yes ... sure. That sounds 
reasonable. But for what kind of 
work would you have a positive 
electrode? 

Muscuss: For certain alloy steels and 
a few other metals. 

Trupy: My goodness, Muscles! You’re 
turning out to be a big help to my 
family. Maybe you could even help 
Dad. 

Mr. Pepper: I hardly think so. Elec- 
tronics is college stuff. 

Muscuies: Electronics, eh? Yes, I 
guess you’re right. I wouldn’t be 
much help in that department. Just 
what are you working on, Mr. 
Pepper? A diagram? 

Mr. Pepper: Yes. I’m showing the 
potential distribution in a two elec- 
trode tube in a vacuum. 
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Muscies: Ummmm. Pretty difficult, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Pepper: It’s not easy. 

Muscies: Mind if I give it a try? 

Mr. Pepper: Think you could? 

Muscties: I don’t know. I’m a little 
rusty on this sort of thing. .. . But 
I’ll see what I can do. (Sits at table) 
Now let me see . . . (Draws for a few 
moments in silence.) 

Mr. Pepper (Looking over his shoulder): 
By Jiminy! I believe you’ve got it! 

Mrs. Pepper: How 
Muscles! 

Trmotuy: Some kid, I’d say! 

Heten: We should get you to be our 
instructor, Muscles. 
Mr. Pepper: Yes, sir. . 
that does the trick. 
Musc ies: Yes, I think you'll find that 
O.K. Now you'll want to jot down 

the explanation for your notes. 

Mr. Pepper: This is great. Here I’ve 
been struggling with that blasted 
thing all evening. Let me have 
another look at it. 

Muscuzs: Shall I go over the explana- 
tion step by step? 

Mr. Pepper: O.K. Shoot. (Writes as 
Mosc ies dictates.) 

Muscties: Well, first you draw a two 
electrode tube having electrode F 
and B with a difference of a potential 
100 volts between them. Obviously, 
the potential at F is zero or around 
potential, and as the point of view 
moves from F to B, the potential 
must rise from zero to one hundred 
volts. Got that straight? 

Mr. Pepper: Yep. Go ahead. 

Muscies: Well, then, the manner of 

the rise of the potential from F to B 

is shown by curves. If F and B con- 
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sist of cold parallel plates, the change 
of potential along a line near the 
centre of the plates will be uniform 
and we’ve represented that by a 
straight line. If F is a small round 
wire (cold) and B is a hollow con- 
centric cylinder surrounding F, the 
potential gradient near the wire will 
be high, owing to a strong electro- 
static field, and then fall off as B is 
approached. Such a case may be 
represented, as we did here, by a 
curve. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, that puts it all in 
fine shape. Thanks a million, my 
boy. 

Muscies: You’re certainly welcome. 
That wasfun. I have’t had a prob- 
lem like that in a long time. 

Timotuy: Holy smokes! How old are 
you? 

Muscies: Fifteen my next birthday. 
Why? 

Trwmotuy: Well, I must say, I never 
met anybody like you. How in the 
world do you know all this stuff? 

Hewen: Trudy didn’t tell us you were 
a child prodigy. 

Muscues: If she had, I’d have cut her 
up in little pieces. I’m not a child 
prodigy. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, you must be some- 
thing special to work out my diagram 
and help Tim with his engines. 

Heien: And straighten me out with 
my welding. 

Mrs. Pepper: To say nothing of my 
toaster. 

Muscues: Aw, heck! I didn’t want to 
tell anybody, but you folks have 
been so nice about letting me come 
over tonight. You see, I was. . 
well . . . my real name is Myron 
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Murray. Maybe you’ve heard of me 
or something. 

Tim: Not Myron Murray the Boy 
Wizard! Not the kid who won the 
National Radio Prizes on the Science 
Quiz Programs! 

Musc ies: I’m afraid that’s me. 

Tm: Well what do you know! 

Mr. Pepper: Small wonder you know 
your way around in the electronics 
field! 

Hewen: Trudy, why didn’t you tell us 
he was a celebrity? 

Musc igs: I’m no celebrity in Trudy’s 
eyes. She corrects my spelling 
papers at school and sees me as I 
really am. 

Mrs. Pepper: I was about to ask you 
why you were attending Junior High 
School? 

Muscies: Well, you see . . . science 
just comes easy to me .. . but gosh! 
What a struggle I do have with spell- 
ing and English! And I’m not any 
too strong on history either. It 
keeps me stepping to make the grade 
in some of those subjects as Trudy 
can tell you. 

HELEN: Well you sure helped me make 
the grade with my welding assign- 
ment. Now I'll have time to go 
down to the Red Cross for a while. 
(Packing up her books) 

Muscuigs: Glad I could help you. 

HELEN: Maybe tomorrow night you’d 
help me work out my next set of 
questions. 

Musctizs: I sure will. 

HELEN: So long, everybody. I’ll not be 
out late, Mother. 

Moruer: Oh, we'll be up when you 
come home. (HELEN ezits.) 

Trupy: Well, Muscles, how about a 


game of table tennis? 

Mouscugs: All right, but you play with 
me at your own risk. 

Timorny: Not so fast, Trudy. I'd like 
to show Muscles that motor down in 
the cellar. I’ve been tinkering 
around with it for six months, and 
it’s not right yet. How about taking 
a look at it, Muscles? 

Muscies (With a smile and a shrug of 
his shoulders at Trupy): Sure... [’ll 
look it over. 

Mr. Pepper: I'll go along. I’d like to 
ask Muscles a few questions about 
the Kenetron tube and the Klystron 
tube. 

Muscizs: Well, they are both pretty 
important. The Kenetron is a tube 
used in the Precipitron. That’s a 
new device designed to wash and 
cleanse the air of dust, smoke, and 
germs. The Klystron Tube is the 
one used in Radar. (As they exit) 

Tm: Radar . . . That’s the old super- 
sleuth all right. 

Mr. Pepper (As they leave stage): Then 
it must be the Ignitron tube that 
changes A.C. into D.C. isn’t it, 
Muscles? 

Muscies: Yes . . . Helen ought to 
know about them. . . They’re used in 
the new resistance welding of alu- 
minum. (Trupy and her mother are 
left alone.) 

Trupy: Well, how do you like that? 
Off he goes with Dad and Tim leav- 
ing me high and dry! Of all the 
nerve! 

Mortuer (Smiling): Well aren’t you 
pleased Muscles was such a success 
with the family? 

Trupy: I didn’t want him to be this 
much of a success. My goodness, I 
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want him to pay some attention to 
me. I’m going down in that cellar 
and drag him back! After all, he 
came to see me! 

Moruer: Oh, no, Trudy. That would 
be a fatal mistake. I can see you 
need to take a home study course in 
how to influence your boy friends. 

Trupy: You mean I shouldn’t go after 


him. 
Moruer: Certainly not. They'll be 
coming back after awhile . . . and in 


r 


the meantime you and I can stir up 
a batch of Peanut Delights. . 
Never forget, my child, that no 
matter how scientific he might be 
. the road to a man’s heart is 

ae 

Trupy: Sure, sure, I know . . . is still 
through his stomach. Well, come 
on, Mother, you lead the way... 
I’ll follow. 


THE END 


Spring Will Come 


by Graham 


Characters 

GRANNY Spears, an elderly woman 

Saran CAMERON, a young woman of 
tweniy 

Rutu CaMERON, her sister, aged 
eighteen 

Dr. ALLEN, a middle-aged physician 

Jack KExso, a man in his early thirties 

ABE LINCOLN, a young man of twenty- 
seven 

Joun McNett, a man of Lincoln’s age 

Settine: The living room of the Rev. 
John Cameron in New Salem, Illinois. 

Time: Late winter of 1836. 

At Rise: Saran CAMERON is seated at 
right end of the table, sewing. Rutu 
sits at left end, a book open in her lap, 
listening to GRANNY SPEARS, who 
stands before the fireplace warming 
her hands. 

Granny: I tell ye, I ain’t seen Abe 
Lincoln sence yestiddy. He was 
a-walkin’ by hisself up nigh Clancy’s 
Grove. 
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Saran: Did you speak to him? 

Granny: Sure I did. I tole him I 
wanted to give him some of thet 
herb tea that done so much fer the 
little Armstrong boy up the crick, 
but I reckon he never even heerd me. 
He jes’ kep’ a-walkin’ along with 
them big arms of hisn a-swingin’ an’ 
his head bent low. He was a-mut- 
terin’ somethin’ to hisself; it sounded 
like po’try. 

Rutu: I guess what’s wrong with Abe 
Lincoln can’t be cured by herb tea. 

Granny: There ain’t nothin’ that 
cain’t be cured by herb tea. 

SaraH: Dr. Allen says that Abe is 
mentally unbalanced by Ann Rut- 
ledge’s death. 

Granny (Scornfully): I reckon he 
means teched in the haid. Them 
doctors with their high-soundin’ 
words! I guess they have to use ’em 
to hide what they dunno. He done 
the same thing with Ann Rutledge. 
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SaraH: The same thing, 
What do you mean? 

GRANNY: He says she had ty —ty 
somethin’ or other. 

Ruts: Typhoid. Typhoid fever. 

Granny: Jest plain fever I calls it. I 
could ’a’ saved her life. 

SarAH: Granny! Why, Dr. Allen was 
there day and night. He couldn’t 
save her. 

Granny: Dr. Allen! What does he 
know about the fever? He ain’t 
never been with the Indians. 

SarauH: With the Indians? 

Granny: Yes. They carried me off 
when I was a young gal, and I lived 
with ’em for years. I seen what they 
done when any of ’em was took down 
with the fever. 

Rutu: What did they do, Granny? 

Granny: They give ’em herb tea, 

* quarts of it, as much as they could 

» drink. 

Saran: But Dr. Allen said that people 
with typhoid shouldn’t have water. 

Granny: A heap he knows! I tell ye, 
it made my heart sick to see that 
pore chile a-layin’ thar tossin’ her 
haid from side to side an’ beggin’ fer 
water. It was so hot them days that 
even the corn an’ grass was a-turnin’ 
brown in the fields. She put me in 
mind of one of them roses in her 
garden, jest a-witherin’ away fer 
want of rain. 

Rutu: Did you tell her father about 
the herb tea? 

Granny: I tole him a dozen times I 
reckon, but he wouldn’t lissen to me. 
The on’y time he did lissen was that 
last day when Abe came, and she 
was a-pleadin’ to see him. She kep’ 

a-callin’ his name, an’ I says, ““You 


Granny? 


look here, James Rutledge, you let 

them young folks be together”; and 
then he took Abe to her room an’ 
lef? him alone with her. (Turning 
from fireplace) Well, I guess I'll 
drop by to see ole Mrs. Hill. She’s 
complainin’ about her back. (Scratch- 
ing palm of her hand) I tell ye, gals, 
ye’re goin’ to have a stranger come 
to this house before sundown. 

Saran: A stranger? How do you know? 

Granny: My hand itches. It’s a sign 
that ain’t never failed yet. (There 
is a knock at the door.) Mebbe that’s 
him now. 

Ruts (Calling): Come in! (Enter Dr. 
ALLEN.) 

GRANNY: Well, that ain’t him. But 
he’ll git here. Wait and see. (She 
walks past Dr. ALLEN. They nod 
coldly to each other as she goes out.) 

ALLEN: I’m surprised that you enter- 
tain that old herb-women here. 
(Walks to fireplace and stands with 
back to the fire.) 

SaraH: She’s harmless, Doctor, and 
sometimes really helpful. She has a 
wonderful way with children. 

ALLEN: She’s in league with the devil, 
I think. Surely you didn’t call her 
in to consult her about your health? 

Rutu: No, indeed, Dr. Allen. She 
wanted to know if we had seen Abe 
Lincoln. 

Auten: Abe Lincoln? Why, that’s 
why I called. It seems that half of 
New Salem is looking for him, and 
nobody knows where he is. I’m very 
much worried about him. 

SaraH: Worried about him? You 
don’t mean that — 

ALLEN: Yes; he might do himself 

bodily harm. He has reached the 
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point where he’s hardly responsible. 

RutH: What has caused it all, Dr. 
Allen? 

ALLEN: Grief over the death of Ann 
Rutledge, and a super-sensitive tem- 
perament. We must find some means 
of alleviation. 

SaraH: Is there any cure for a broken 
heart, Doctor? 

ALLEN: Nonsense! Medical science 
does not recognize such a thing as a 
broken heart. He can be saved if we 
keep him occupied. When Bowling 
Greene took Abe in, I told Bowling 
to give him as much work as he 
could do. And Bowling has been 
most helpful. He has kept Abe busy 
cutting wood, digging potatoes, and 
milking cows. But last evening, 
when the chores had been done, he 
missed Abe, and later he found him 
wandering down the road talking to 
himself. Bowling led him back to 
the farm, but this morning he dis- 
appeared again and he hasn’t been 
heard of since. I’ve been getting in 
touch with all his closest friends. 

Rutu: Have you seen Jack Kelso? 

ALLEN: Not that worthless vagabond 
who spends most of his time and all 
his money at the tavern? Surely, 
Abe wouldn’t be with him. He 
doesn’t drink. They have nothing in 
common. 

Rutu: Abe often goes fishing with him. 

ALLEN: Why, Abe doesn’t like to fish; 
he has told me so. 

Routu: No, but he likes to hear Jack 
recite Burns and Shakespeare. People 
say a great actor was lost when Jack 
buried himself in New Salem. And 
Jack says that Abe has absorbed 

Shakespeare so eagerly that he often 


fills his talk with lines and phrases 
from the plays. 

Auuen: I think he could do very well 
without Jack Kelso. (Enter KExso.) 

Keutso: Forgive my unceremonious 
entrance. Methought as I ap- 
proached I caught the whisper of my 
name. So here lam. Talk of angels, 
you know, and you will hear the 
flutter of their wings. (Bowing to 
ALLEN) Doctor, I am honored. I 
saw your horse tied outside and I 
came in to consult you about a friend. 

ALLEN: Indeed? And who is this 
friend, may I ask? 

Kextso: One Abraham Lincoln. He is 
not himself. I fear that reason is 
tottering on her throne. 

ALLEN: You seem to have made your 
own diagnosis. Why consult me? 

Keuso (Reciting): 

Cans’t thou not minister to a mind 
diseas’d, 

Pluck from the mind a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain, 

And with some sweet — 

ALLEN (Raising his hand): Enough of 
this! This is no time for levity, 
young man. 

Kexso: Why, levity, honored sir, is a 
precious thing. It is like innocent 
sleep — balm of hurt minds, great 
nature’s second course, chief nour- 
isher in life’s feast. 

ALLEN: You sound like a book of care- 
fully selected quotations. What 
balm can you offer hurt minds? 

Ke xso: I can offer my fiddle. Wouldst 

hear a song, my lord? (Puts fiddle in 

position to play. ALLEN shakes his 
head indignantly.) 1 can offer the 
comfort of Burns and the solace of 











Shakespeare. 

ALLEN: I would prescribe for you more 
time with your wife and less time 
with Burns and Shakespeare. 

Keuso: All three are excellent com- 
pany, sir. Now I must bid you a 
fond adieu. (Bows with hand on 
heart) As the immortal bard would 
say, “Parting is such sweet sorrow,” 
but methinks I know a nook wherein 
our errant knight may be found. 
(Exit) 

AuLEN: A thoughtless youth! A ne’er- 
do-well, if I ever saw one. (Goes to 
window) I wish I knew where Abe 
was. If Ann had only married John 
MeNeil! (Turns from window and 
crosses to door) Perhaps I’d better 
ride out to Bowling Greene’s and see 
if Abe has returned. (Ezit.) 

Ruts: What did he mean by saying if 
only Ann had married McNeil? 

SaraH: I guess he meant that Abe 
would have been spared all this sor- 
row. If she had been another man’s 
wife he would not have allowed him- 
self to fall in love with her. 

Ruts: But that would have been 
pretty hard on Ann, wouldn’t it? I 
mean being married to that worthless 
scamp? 

Sarau: How do we know that he was a 
scamp? 

Rutu: He lived here under an assumed 
name. 

SaraH: That hardly proves that he was 
a rascal. 

Rutu: A man who does that generally 
has something to hide. How do we 
know that he wasn’t a thief —or a 
murderer — or a bigamist — or a — 

SaraH: Now, Ruth, you are repeating 

the wild stories that went around 


after he left town. You and I should 
be above that kind of thing. Didn’t 
we learn at Jacksonville Female 
Academy not to repeat gossip? 

Ruta: I’m surprised that you defend 
such a man. 

SaraH: I’m not defending him; I’m 
just trying to suspend judgment. 
Abe Lincoln seemed to think him 
trustworthy. He helped him with 
business transactions, you know. 

Rutu: I never heard Abe defend 
MeNeil for going around under a 
false name. 

Sarau: The explanation McNeil gave 
was plausible enough: he didn’t 
want his family to know where he 
was until he had accumulated money. 

Rutu: Why shouldn’t his family know? 

SaraH: Because his father had failed 
in business in New York state, and 
MeNeil feared that if his people 
knew his whereabouts they might 
follow him, and he would have to 
support them all before he was able 
to do so. 

Ruta: It sounds pretty far-fetched to 
me. 

Sarau: After all, he told Ann his real 
name before he left. He didn’t have 
to tell her. 

Ruts: Why did he leave town so sud- 
denly? Tell me that. 

Sarau: He said he was going to bring 
his family back here to live. 

Rutu: He said! I guess what the folks 
here said was nearer the truth. They 
said he was a scoundrel and a liar. 

Saran: Ann believed him. 

Ruts: Of course, she believed him: she 
was in love with him. [ll tell you 
why he left: he had grown tired of 
her; he took the easy way out. It 
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made my heart ache to see the change 
in that girl after months passed and 
he didn’t come back. She just pined 
away. She was a thin as as shadow 
and she didn’t laugh any more. 
Every time the mail came in she was 
asking for letters, and the few he 
wrote didn’t seem to help. I guess 
they weren’t the kind of letters she 
had expected. 

Saran: It must have been hard for 
Abe to be postmaster then. I know 
he hated to see her disappointed. 

Rutu: Remember how kind and gentle 
he was to her? Many a time I saw 
them of an evening along the banks 
of the Sangamon. Sometimes Abe 
recited those pieces he’s so fond of, 
and sometimes they just sat and 
watched the river. 

SaraH: Yes, it was natural for her to 
turn to a man like Abe for consola- 
tion, and I guess it was natural for 
him to fall in love with a girl like her. 

Ruts: I wonder if she was really in 
love with him. 

Saran: I wonder. (Rises, goes to win- 
dow, and looks out.) Well, I guess 
Granny and her itching palm were 
right. Here comes somebody up the 
path. 

Rutu (Comes to window): A man. I 
don’t recognize him. . . But there’s 
something familiar about him. (Knock 
at door.) Let him in. (Saran goes to 
door, opens it, and stands back in 
astonishment.) 

Saray: Why — John McNeil! No— it 
can’t be. (Enter McNet..) 

McNett: It is I — in the flesh. Don’t 
be frightened: I’m not a ghost. 
(Crosses room and takes chair near 
the fireplace.) 


Sarau (Taking her seat at end of table): 
You’ve come back rather late, Mr. 
McNeil. 

Ruta (Taking her seat): But too soon 
to suit us folks here in New Salem, I 
guess. 

SaraH:.Hush, Ruth. May I take your 
hat, Mr. McNeil? 

McNet. (Holding hat on his lap): No, 
thank you. I have only a minute. 
I’m on my way out to see the Rut- 
ledges. 

Sarau (Amazed): You’re going — to 
see — the Rutledges? 

McNew: I certainly am. I came back 
from the East for only one purpose. 

Ruta: You better not let Abe Lincoln 
catch you. 

McNetru: What do you mean? 

Rutu: I’ve a pretty good idea of what 
he thinks of a man who goes around 
under an assumed name. You ought 
to have heard what the people here 
said when they found out. 

McNetu: Abe Lincoln knew long be- 
fore I left. He knew before anybody 
else. 

SaraH: Abe knew? How? 

McNet: Do you suppose I could keep 
it from him when he was helping me 
make out deeds to my property 
here? You understand, of course, 
that I would want them in my real 
name. 

SaraH: But Abe never said a word 
about it to Ann. Why didn’t he tell 
her? 

McNett: I suppose it was against his 
principles — like a lawyer protecting 
his client. 

Saran: I think I know a better reason. 

McNet: A better reason? 

Saran: Yes. I guess it was because he 
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loved her and didn’t want to hurt 
her. 

McNett (Amazed): He loved her? Abe 
Lincoln was in love with Ann Rut- 
ledge? 

Rutu: Not only was but is. (Signif- 
cantly) He’s not the kind that forgets 
easily. 

McNeEt: I’m not, either. Why do you 
suppose I came back here? Don’t 
you think that I knew what kind of a 
reception I would get in New Salem 
after they found out about my 
name? Why, those people who have 
bought the Rutledge Tavern hardly 
spoke tome. They wouldn’t give me 
any information about the Rutledges, 
except that they had moved out to 
the farm near Sand Ridge, and they 
suggested that I’d better go out 
there to ask my questions. Why do 
you suppose I came back? 

Ruts (Coldly): I’m sure I haven’t the 
faintest idea. 

McNetru: I came back to see Ann 
Rutledge. 

Saran: You came back — to — to see 
Ann? 

McNet: Yes. What’s so surprising 
about that? I was engaged to her, 
wasn’t I? I came back to marry her. 
That’s why I’m here. 

Saran: You’re here—to marry — 
Ann Rutledge? 

McNew: I certainly am. I couldn’t 
write as often as I had planned, 
what with illness and my father’s 
death and business worries, but here 
I am at last. (Rising) Well, I sup- 
pose I better be getting out to the 
Rutledge farm. 

SaraH (Gently): Please-sit down, Mr. 

McNeil. 
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McNe: McNamar is the name. 
There’s no need to hide it now. (Sits) 

SaRAH (Leaning toward him): Didn’t — 
didn’t you know? 

McNetu: Didn’t I know what? Why 
are you looking at me so queerly? 
SaraH (Trying to break the news gently): 
Didn’t you know — that — that Ann 

Rutledge — is not at the farm? 

McNer: Not at the farm? She 
hasn’t — married somebody else? 

Sarau: No; she never married. 

McNett: Do you mean she’s visiting 
somewhere? 

Saran: I mean — that Ann — is dead. 

McNet: Ann — dead? 

Sarau: These many months. 

McNew: And I wasn’t told! Why 
didn’t somebody write? 

Ruta: Frankly, we didn’t think you 
deserved a letter. We never thought 
that you intended to come back. I 
must say I am surprised. 

SaraH: I am sorry; I am truly sorry for 
you. 

McNet: And I have traveled a thou- 
sand miles — for this! A long, hard 
journey made easy by the thought 
that she was at the end of it... . 
How did she die? 

SaraH: The fever. There was nothing 
we could do. It would have gripped 
your heart to see Abe sitting there 
by the bed, watching her slip away 
from him, and him powerless to pre- 
vent it. We pitied him. He loved 
her so devotedly. Some people say 
they were engaged, but I don’t know. 

McNEIt: How could she be engaged to 
him? She was engaged to me. 

Rutu: She wrote you a letter, releasing 
you. 

McNgtu: I never got it. Why did she 





write such a letter? 

Ruts: Your letters stopped coming. 
She thought you were faithless — 
that you had ceased to care or there 
was someone else. 

McNEeEt: She thought that—about me? 
(Burying face in his hands) And you 
pity Abe Lincoln! I tell you, I envy 
him. 

SaraH: Envy Abe? You haven’t seen 
him. He wanders about like a lost 
soul. 

McNEt: Yes, but he carries with him 
the knowledge that she believed in 
him and trusted him to the end. 
(Knock at door.) 

Saran (Rising): That may be Abe 
now. (Hesitating) Perhaps you’d 
better leave. You could go out the 
kitchen door. 

McNe: No. I shall stay here. 
(SaRAH goes to door) Abe Lincoln is 
one of the people I most want to see. 
(Saran opens door and admits Dr. 
ALLEN.) 

ALLEN: I just dropped in to say— (Sees 
McNett and stares at him in aston- 
ishment) John McNeil! So you had 
the audacity to come back, after all. 
Did you think that — 

SaraH (Interrupting): Now, Dr. Allen, 
Mr. MeNeil can explain everything. 
Pray, be seated. (They all sit.) 

ALLEN: An explanation is certainly in 
order. 

McNetu: What explanation I have I 
shall make to Abe Lincoln. 

Ruts: Oh, Dr. Allen, what of Abe? 
Did you find him? 

ALLEN: That’s what I came to tell you. 
That fellow Kelso found him. He’s 
bringing him here. They’ll come at 
any minute. 


SaraH: Where did Jack find him? 

ALLEN: About half a mile out of town, 
on the road near Clary’s grocery. 
He had been out to the Concord 
burying ground, sitting by Ann’s 
grave. Kelso said he brushed the 
mud and dust from Abe’s clothes 
and persuaded him to come here. 
They were standing in front of 
Kelso’s house when I saw them. 
(Sound of footsteps and music ap- 
proaching.) 

Rutu: I think I hear Jack’s fiddle now. 

Sarau: Yes; that’s his voice, too — 
and Abe’s. (Enter Keuso, followed 
by LincoLn.) 

Ketso (Pointing to Lincoun): In the 
words of Horatio, “Look, my lord, 
it comes! (LiNcOoLN stands quietly, 
with an air of intense abstraction.) 

Kexso (Seeing McNett): Do my eyes 
deceive me? 

McNett (Coming forward and laying 
hand on LincOLNn’s shoulder): I guess 
you didn’t expect to see me, Abe. I 
guess you believe what all the rest 
have believed. 

Lincotn (Seizing his hand): My old 
friend John! 

McNett: I want to explain why I was 
so long coming back. You see, I was 
ill, and my father — 

Lincotn (Interrupting): You don’t 
have to explain anything, John. I 
always expected you to return. I 
told Ann you were a man of honor, 
who would keep his promises. I 
offered to go East to look you up, 
but she wouldn’t let me. I advised 
her not to send that last letter. We 
were always good friends, John. Let 
us remain so. We have shared many 
happy times, you and I. 
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McNetu: Thank you, Abe, and God 
bless you. There’s more reason than 
ever that we should be friends now 
that we share a sorrow. Let me ask 
a favor of you. Will you go out to 
see the Rutledges with me? 

Lincoun: Certainly I will. (Takes him 
by the arm and is leading him to the 
door when Sara speaks.) 

SaraH: Not yet, Abe. It has begun to 
rain. Better wait a while. (Mc- 
Nett takes his seat. Kewso stands at 
one side of the fireplace, and ALLEN on 
the other. LINCOLN goes to the win- 
dow and stands looking out, lost in 
melancholy reflection.) 

LincoLn: I can’t bear to think of her 
out there alone. The storm shan’t 
beat on her grave. 

Ruta (Soothingly): It’s winter now, 
Abe, but spring will come again. 

Lincotn (Bitterly): Yes, spring will 
come again, and the gentle rain from 
heaven, and the grass and the flowers 
will wave above her, but she will 
never see them. A thousand larks 
may sing in wood and meadow, but 
she will never hear. She will never 
know how sweet the wind that 
ripples the waters of the Sangamon. 

SaraH: Perhaps she will, Abe. Perhaps 
she will. 

ALLEN (Goes to LINCOLN and leads him 
back to the center of the room): You 
must get hold of yourself, Abe. Life 
is before you. Doesn’t it occur to 
you that there may be great things in 
store? 

Lincoun: Great things — for me? 

Auten: Of course. Did I ever tell you 
what Mr. Rutledge said after you 
spoke that first time at his debating 
society? He told me there was more 





than fun and wit in your head and 
he believed that you had a brilliant 
future. 


Lincotn (More cheerful): Mr. Rut- 
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ledge said that about me? Why, he 
has background, education, ances- 
tors. One of his people signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Who 
am I? Anobody. Humble Abraham 
Lincoln, whose folks could hardly 
read and write. 

ALLEN: It’s not what our ancestors 
were that counts; it’s what we are. 
Isn’t that so, Abe? 

Lincotn: I reckon ’tis. 

ALLEN: But Mr. Rutledge said you 
would have to study. You must 
center your attention upon that, 
Abe. 

Lincoun: I can’t forget Ann, I tell you, 
Dr. Allen. I can’t! 

ALLEN: I’m not asking you to forget 
her; I’m asking you to remember. 
Make your life a memorial to her. 
Keep her in your mind and heart, 
and she will go with you always. 

Lincoun: Go with me? 

ALLEN: Yes. As long as you remember 
her she will be with you. She will be 
at your side in your struggle up- 
ward; she will stand with you in 
high places. When you face a crisis, 
never forget that she believed you 
would be a great man. Do every- 
thing you can to justify that faith. 

LincoLn: How? 

ALLEN: Study law. In this country to- 
day the law affords the surest path- 
way to achievement. You told me 
you have a copy of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. 

Lincoun: Yes. I found it in a barrel of 
rubbish a man left at the store. 





ALLEN: I tell you, history is in the mak- 
ing. The greatest of all human 
problems awaits solution. 

LincoLn: You mean — slavery? 

AuLEN: Yes. You have seen it at its 
worst in New Orleans. You have 
seen men and women bought and 
sold like cattle. That infamous in- 
stitution must be banished from the 
face of the earth. Who knows what 
part you will play in destroying it? 
Who knows but that you may be an 
instrument in the hands of God? 

LIncoLN (Clenching his fists): I’d like 
to strike it hard! 

ALLEN: Then promise God here and 
now that you will do it. 

Lincotn (Determinedly): The oppor- 


tunity may come; I will prepare .. . 
And now, John, let’s go see the Rut- 
ledges. (Jo Saran) We’ll come back 
in a little while. (Ezit LincoLn, 
followed by McNEtt and KELso.) 

ALLEN (Sitting): Poor, lonely soul! . 

Ruta (Surprised): Why, Dr. Allen, I 
don’t know anybody who has so 
many friends! 

ALLEN: Yes, he will always have a host 
of friends. His destiny may take him 
to places where he will be surrounded 
by multitudes. He will be admired 
and reviled, and hated and loved, 
but all his life he will be alone. 

Saran: Always alone! 


THE END 


V zsetors for Nancy Hanks 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
Nancy Hanks LINCOLN 
Miss FortTuNE 
Dame DeSpair 
Mapam Want 

Time: A stormy afternoon in February 
1809, about two weeks after the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Settinc: Interior of the crude Kentucky 
log cabin which was Lincoln’s birth- 
place. 

At Rise: Nancy Hanks LINCOLN is 
seen seated by the side of little ABr’s 
cradle. She is sewing and rocking the 
cradle with her foot. As she sews, she 
hums. 

Nancy (Pausing in her humming to 
peer cautiously over the edge of the 


cradle): What? Not asleep yet? I 
never saw such wide-open eyes! 
They look as though they’d like to 
swallow the whole room. What are 
you thinking about, Abe darling? 
About the days when you'll be grown 
up? (She adjusts his covers tenderly.) 
I like to think about those days, too. 
I like to look into the fire and see a 
picture of you there. (She leans back 
in her chair and gazes dreamily at the 
burning log.) It seems so wonderful 
that a little bundle like you will some 
say grow up into a big, tall man! 
(She pauses as though rapt in the pic- 
ture, then she bends down over the 
cradle confidentially.) You’re going to 
be a GREAT man, too, Abe .. . not 
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just a tall one. A GREAT one! I 
know it. I’m sure of it. I saw it in 
your eyes the day you were born... 
and now, now I see it in the fire. 
(She studies the burning log.) The fire 
has a way of making pictures, Abe, 
pictures of things that are going to 
happen. If you just close your eyes 
half way and squint a little at the 
embers ... then the pictures come... 
Now it’s mostly hands I see... 
hands with long flame-f'igers. They’re 
reaching . . . reaching for something 
out of sight. They’re clasping, too. 
There’s a blue-black hand clasping a 
strong ruddy one. See? (She tips the 
cradle toward the fire.) The ruddy 
hand is yours, Abe, I know it is. It’s 
so manly and powerful . . . and the 
dark hand .. . it must belong to some 
one you’re helping . . . some one 
you’re lifting. . . And there’s always 
another hand, Abe. I’ve seen it so 
many times — a hand with a wreath 
in it. The wreath is green flame that 
flutters like green leaves. It’s the 
kind of wreath great men wear... 
in pictures ...and on statues... it’s 
the kind of wreath . . . (There is a 
sudden rattling of the door. Nancy 
starts up involuntarily.) What's 
that? Is some one there? (She hur- 
ries over to the window and looks out. 
There is a flash of lightning and a 
rumble of thunder. The wind whistles. 
Nancy draws back. She looks startled, 
but smiles reassuringly as she turns 
toward the cradle.) I think it’s only 
the wind, Abe, and the rain. It’s 


dreadfully stormy out. (The rattling 
sound comes again, and again NANCY 
looks out the window.) Oh, no! There 
Someone is 


is someone there! 








standing on the doorstep. (In sur- 
prise) Why! It’s three old women 
. .. huddled together . . . (There is a 
loud rattling which is more like knock- 
ing this time.) O dear, Abe! What 
shall I do? They’re horrid looking 
old crones. They must be the gos- 
sips who live out on the barrens. 
Nosey old things! (She runs back to 
the cradle and puts her hand on the 
hood protectively, her eyes on the door 
as she speaks.) They’ve come to see 
you, Abe. Why must old women al- 
ways be curious about new babies? 
I can’t bear to have them touch you. 
They’re so ugly, so dirty, so... 
(She leans forward over the cradle and 
peers in.) OH! You’re sound asleep. 
(She breathes a sigh of relief.) Smart 
boy! You know what to do at the 
right time, don’t you? (The knock- 
ing is repeated, this time insistently. 
Nancy runs to the door on tiptoe and 
speaking in a stage whisper). Yes, 
yes, I’m coming. Don’t wake the 
baby . . (She opens the door. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Miss 
Fortune, Mapam Want and DamME 
DeSparr. MapamM WANT carries a 
workbag and Dame DeSparr, a 
basket.) 


Miss Fortune (Fussily): Dear, dear! 


We thought you weren’t home! 


Mapam Want (Peevishly): It’s a wet 


day to be standing on the doorstep. 


Nancy (Kindly): I’m sorry. I didn’t 
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mean to be inhospitable. The baby 
was just dropping off to sleep. You’re 
my new neighbors, I s’ pose? 


Dame DeSparr: Yes. We live out on 


the barrens, just over the way. (She 
gestures vaguely.) I think you’ve 
heard of us, Mrs. Lincoln. This is 


Miss Fortune, here, and Madam 
Want, there, and I am Dame De- 
Spair. (There are the customary in- 
troductory acknowledgments.) 

Nancy (Shivering as she shakes hands): 
Yes. I have heard of you. I can’t 
think where... 

Miss FortTuNE (With super sweetness): 
We came to see the baby and to give 
him our blessing. 

Nancy: That’s very kind of you, 
but. 

Dame DeSpair (Positively, almost 
tyrannically): We'll have a look at 
him right now. 

OrHER Two: Yes, let’s . . . (The three 
start toward the cradle but Nancy 
steps quickly in front of them, barring 
the way with outstretched arms) 

Nancy (With tact, and using her out- 
stretched arms to indicate chairs): 
Won’t you sit down a while first? 
He’s sleeping now. Besides, you’re 
cold and wet. The fire will warm 
you. (She helps them draw up 
chairs, seating them near the hearth. 
She herself sits a little apart where 
she can keep an eye on the baby.) 

Miss Fortune (Gushingly): This is 
very kind of you, Mrs. Lincoln. 
Such a nice blaze as you have, too. 
Just the thing for a stormy day. 

Nancy: I have to keep it extra warm 
for the baby, of course. 

Mapam Want (Pettishly): Just like a 
young mother! Always coddling her 
first born! It’s a pity old folks don’t 
get the coddlin’ babies do. They 
needs it more than the young ‘uns. 

Dame’ DeSparr: Yes. You mustn’t 
be spoiling your boy, Mrs. Lincoln. 
What did you say his name is? 

Nancy: Abraham. We call him “Abe.” 


Dame DeSpair: Abe? Abe! (She turns 
it over on her tongue as though con- 
sidering it carefully) It’s a good name 
for a poor boy . .. not too fancy... 

Nancy (Surprised and hurt): But I 
never think of him as a poor boy. He 
has his father and me to look after 
him. It isn’t as though... 

Miss Fortune (Curiously) : His father’s 
away, I take it? 

Nancy: Yes, for a day or two on busi- 
ness. 

Dame DeSparr: A very good time for 
a call, Sisters. (She looks at the other 
two meaningfully.) 

OrnerR Two (With malicious delight): 
A mighty good time for a call. 

Nancy (With sudden forboding): Why 
do you say that? 

Miss Fortune (Smoothly): Because we 
can’t bear to have you lonely, my 
dear. A woman needs company 
when her husband’s gone... She... 

Nancy (Quickly): But I have the baby. 
How can I be lonely with little Abe 
for company? 

Mapam Want (Touchily): Dear! Dear! 
I guess we’re not wanted. (She rises 
as if togo.) You don’t think much of 
your neighbors do you, Mrs. Lincoln? 
(She starts toward the door) Here we 
come on a stormy day, just to cheer 
you up and... 

Miss Fortune (Also rising): . . . and 
this is all the thanks we get! 

Nancy (Arresting them with a penitent 
cry): Oh, I didn’t mean it that way! 
Not at all...I only meant... 

Dame DeSparr: Yes, yes, I know. 
You mustn’t mind my sisters, Mrs. 
Lincoln. They’re always taking of- 
fense at nothing. They think be- 
cause you haven’t offered them a 
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cup of tea that you don’t approve of 
them as neighbors .. . 

Nancy (Deeply apologetic): I’m so 
sorry. I should have thought of tea 
at once .. . after your long, cold 
walk ... Do sit down again, I’ll have 
the water boiling in no time . . . (She 
swings the teakettle over the burning 
log and pokes up the fire.) 

Mapam Want (Seating herself and 
watching the preparations greedily): 
It isn’t the tea, of course. It’s the 
hospitality ... 

Miss Fortune: Yes. We can’t bear to 
intrude where we’re not wanted... 

Dame DeSparr: They’re so sensitive, 
you know... 

Nancy (As she hurries from hearth to 
cupboard, from cupboard to table set- 
ting out the tea things): You must for- 
give me. (She puts a hoe cake on the 
hearth to warm.) I’ve been so busy 
since the baby came, and my 
strength hasn’t quite come back .. . 
I’malittle weak and dazed at times... 

Dame DeSparir: Of course you are! 
Poor child! (She turns to her sisters) 
Aren’t you ashamed! Misjudging 
Mrs. Lincoln so! All because of 
your touchiness! 

Miss Fortune: We apologize, Mrs. 
Lincoln. You’re hospitality itself. 
(She turns to Mapam Want) Isn’t 
she, sister? 

Mapam Want: Looks like she is.. . 
from the way that meal’s shapin’ up. 
(She scans the table greedily.) 

Dame DeSparr: Then let’s change the 
subject right now. Just what’s tak- 
ing your husband out of town, Mrs. 
Lincoln? 

Nancy: He hopes to make some extra 

money on... 





Miss Fortune (Who has been pretend- 
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ing to look for something): Good 
gracious me! I’ve lost it! 

Nancy: Lost what? 

Miss Fortune: My workbag. 

Nancy: But I don’t think you had one 
with you when you came in. 

Mapam Want: Oh, yes she did... . 
leastways she was carryin’ it on the 
road. 

Miss Fortune: I must have set it 
down when I jumped that puddle... 
and forgot to pick it up. Oh, dear! 
And I had a jar of jelly in it, too! 

Mapam Want: You don’t mean the 
jelly that you were bringing to Mrs. 
Lincoln? 

Miss Fortune: Of course. (Jo Nancy) 
It was just a little delicacy to help a 
young mother get her strength back. 
(She beams.) 

Nancy: How very kind of you! I love 
jelly and I’m all out of it. We didn’t 
have much of a fruit crop last fall 
ond... ema... 

Miss Fortune: I’d go down to the 
road and fetch it this minute, if my 
feet weren’t so cold... 

Nancy: Why, J’ll get it. (She raises 
her shawl from her shoulders to her 
head and grasps it tightly under her 
chin. She looks around at the others 
hesitantly.) If you three don’t mind 
keeping an eye on the kettle and see- 
ing that the hoe cake doesn’t burn .. . 

Oruers (More or less in chorus): Of 
course. We'd be glad to. No trouble 
at all. (They exchange triumphant 
glances. Nancy starts toward the 
door, but as she passes the cradle the 
baby coughs. She goes to him at once, 
in concern.) 

Nancy: Why Abe, darling, what are 


you coughing about? (7'o others, who 
look disgruntled by this interruption) 
Oh dear! I hope he’s not catching 
cold. I don’t think I’d better leave 
him .. . not even for a minute. (She 
leans over the cradle and, taking her 
own shawl off, tucks it around the 
baby.) I’m ’fraid he didn’t have 
enough covers. I’ve been short of 
blankets . . . that is . . . it’s been 
such an unusually damp winter... 

Dame DeSpair (Brightly): Now if that 
isn’t a coincidence! We brought you 
a blanket this very day. We took 
turn and turn about knitting it for 
the baby . . 

Nancy (Delighied): Not really! How 
wonderful! 

Dame DeSpair: We weren’t going to 
say a word about it .. . just leave it 
here as a surprise when we left. But 
if you need it now . . . (She fumbles 
about in her basket.) 

Nancy (Running over to her eagerly): 
Oh, I'd love it! I can’t tell you how 
touched I am! It’s so thoughtful... 
so neighborly ...so... 

Dame DeSparir (Giving up her search 
and turning to Miss Fortune): 
Dear! Dear! I must have tucked it 
into your bag, sister. 

Miss Fortune: I should hope not... 

Dame DeSparr: Yes, I remember, 
now, I wrapped it round the jelly so 
the jar wouldn’t break . . . 

Mapam Want: Then it’ll be soaking 
wet... 

Miss Fortune: But it can be dried 


out... 

Nancy (Happily): Of course! I’ll get it 
and hang it by the fire right away 
. . . (She rushes out without stopping 
for a wrap. She calls back over her 


shoulder) Be careful not to wake Abe. 
I’ll be right back. (Exit Nancy, the 
door slamming after her. As soon as 
she is gone the three women rise simul- 
taneously. They look at one another 
in a kind of malicious triumph.) 

Miss Fortune: At last! I thought 
we'd never get her out of here. 

Mapam Want: She is a stubborn one 
all right . .. won’t leave that baby . . 

Dame DeSparr: Mothers are always 
the hardest people to get the better 
i. os 

MapaM Want (Going toward cupboard): 
We must set to work. She’ll be back 
any minute... 

Orners: Yes, yes, she’ll be back any 
minute ... (They bustle about pur- 
posefully. Miss Fortune lifts the 
teakettle off the crane and begins pour- 
ing water over the fire. MapaM WANT 
opens the cupboard and, taking the 
meager supplies from the shelves, 
stuffs edibles into her mouth and the 
overflow into her pockets. Dame Dr- 
Spar goes over to the cradle and pulls 
the blankets off the baby. More 
thunder and lightning make the scene 
an unusually sinister one.) 

Miss Fortune (Laughing and talking 
as she puts out the fire): With the fire 
out and the cupboard bare, Miss 
Fortune and Want are mistresses of 
any house. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mapam Want (Talking with her mouth- 

ful): She'll be takin’ orders from us 
now, ’stead of our bowin’ and scrap- 
in’ to her... 

Miss Fortune (With mock society airs): 
We'll make an indefinite visit .. . 
Dame DeSparr: Don’t get so cocky, 
you two. You can’t move in here till 
Nancy Hanks gives up —till she 
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admits that want and misfortune 

have gotten the better of her. 

Mapam Want: She won’t be long ad- 
mitting that. We’ve gotten the best 
of most folks we’ve called on, eh, 
what, sister? 

Miss Fortune: Of course. A bare cup- 
board and a cold hearth work won- 
ders. She’ll never get this fire started. 
The wood outside’s all wet, and I hid 
the tinder box. Ha, ha, ha. That 
idea of mine about the jelly was a 
good one, too, if I do say so... 
ha, ha, ha! 

Mapam Want: It was my idea, not 
yours. Leastways I told you, comin’ 
over, that nursin’ women can always 
be tempted with victuals... 

Dame DeSpair: Humph! As though 
the jelly would have got her out of 
the house! You’d both have bungled 
things if I hadn’t been here. She 
wouldn’t have buged an inch for her- 
self, but for the baby’s sake . . . well, 
I don’t understand these mothers but 
that’s the way they are . . . they’ll do 
anything for their children . . . that’s 
why they’re so tricky to handle... 
they won’t knuckle under, sometimes 
not even for want or misfortune .. . 
sometimes not even for . . . (There is 
a sound of running feet outside.) 

Miss Fortune: Shhhhh! Here she 
comes! 

Mapam Want: I can’t get this cup- 
board shut. (She pounds it with her 
fist.) There! 

Mapam DeSparr: Promise me you 

won’t either of you try to boss her 

yet... we’ve got to fawn a little 


longer. . . 
Miss Fortune: All right . . . we’d bet- 
ter be sure of her. . . . We can’t make 








any slips... 

Dame DeSparr: Quick! Back to your 
places! (They all sit down in a hurry 
just before the door swings open. As 
Nancy enters they begin rocking back 
and forth, moaning and wringing their 
hands. Enter Nancy. She is wet and 
wind-blown.) 

Nancy (Breathlessly): The bag’s not 
there. The wind must have. . 
(She looks about her in bewilderment 
at the dishevelled room and the weeping 
women.) What’s the matter? What’s 
happened? (She rushes over to the 
baby’s cradle) Oh Abe, Abe, are you 
all right? (She starts involuntarily 
at sight of the tumbled blankets) Why! 
You’re all uncovered! You poor 
darling! And your little feet — 
they’re getting blue! (She looks at 
the old hags suspiciously — angrily.) 
How did this happen? (She studies 
them severely as she tucks the blankets 
about the baby.) 

Mapam DeSpair (Moaning): It was 
that wind. It came down the 
chimney like a hurricane. . . 

Mapam Want (Groaning): It brought 
the rain with it... 

Miss Fortune: . . . and put out the 
fire . . . (She weeps hysterically.) 

Dame DeSpair: It tore the room to 
pieces. 

Miss Fortune: It almost blew the 
house down. (They rock back and 
forth keening.) 

Nancy (Considering, for a moment): 
Yes. It was frightful. I could hardly 
get to the house. It kept driving me 
back. But it must have been worse 
here. You must have been in the 
heart of the storm... 

Oup Women: Oh, we were! We were! 


(They moan and groan more loudly 
than ever.) 

Nancy: Hush! Hush! I’m sure it was 
a shock. But you mustn’t carry on 
so. After all, others have been 
through hurricanes before. We must 


do something about it .. . not just 
sit and moan. The first thing’s the 
fire. We'll have to rebuild it at 
once . . . so little Abe won’t get 
chilled .. . 

Miss Fortune: How can we? The 
wood’s outside and it’s all wet... 
Besides, there’s not a red ember 
mt... 

Nancy: No ember? (She rakes the 
coals.) But there is! Look! Just 
one! 

Miss FortunE (Gasping): Where? 

Orner Two (Uneasily): Where? 

Nancy: Here! We must feed it. (She 
jumps up and grasps some branches 
of dry leaves that hang by the chimney. 
She breaks them up and tosses them 
on to the fire.) 

Mapam Want (Aside to Miss Fortune, 
angrily): I thought you said there 
would be no slips. 

Miss Fortune (Jn stage whisper): I 
can’t understand it. I could have 
sworn I’d quenched every coal... 
It’s supernatural. (She looks fright- 
ened.) Anyway, she can’t budge the 
log. 

Dame Desparr: Shhhh! 

Nancy (Throwing the last of the leaves 
and twigs into the flame): Oh, how 
glad I am I gathered these! I did it 
just because they looked so pretty, 
but now . . . now they’re the only 
dry things I have to burn . . . these, 
and this log. (She indicates the rude 
bench) If I can only get this logon... 


(She moves toward it.) 

Miss Fortune: Oh, but you can’t, 
you can’t! You’re too little to lift it. 
Only a man could move it. 

Mapam Want: Remember, you haven’t 
your strength back yet. You said so 
yourself. It would be dreadful to 
even try to lift it. You’d be strainin’ 
your back in no time... 

Dame Despair: If we weren’t so old 
and helpless we could give you a 
hand. 

Nancy (Who has been straining and 
tugging at the log during the above 
warnings, now straightens and leans 
agaist the chimney panting and ez- 
hausted): I can’t budge it. (She 
sighs wearily, and, for a moment, 
looks beaten. Then she rallies.) Let 
me think. Let me think. There 
must be a way. 

Mapam Want (Jrritably): There ts no 
way. 

Nancy: There’s always a way if one 
can just think of it. (With sudden 
inspiration) I know! I'll roll it. A 
log doesn’t have to be lifted. It can 
be rolled. (She pushes the log pain- 
fully forward. As it moves the three 
old women watch nervously. It 18 evi- 
dent they are hoping against hope that 
Nancy will not achieve her objective. 
Miss Fortune and Mapam Want 
exchange fearful glances. When, at 
last, the great log actually rolls onto the 
fire, they wilt. Every inch of the two 
crones expresses defeat.) 

Mapam DeSparr (Trying to divert 
Nancy’s attention from her sisters): 
Hurrah, my dear! You’ve done it! 
Who would have thought a frail 
woman like yourself. . . 

Nancy (Still panting, but triumphant): 
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Thank goodness, oh, thank good- 
ness! That will keep us warm till I 
can dry out some smaller pieces from 
the pile outside. I asked my hus- 
band when we first moved here to 
put that great log by the hearth for 
a bench, but in my heart I thought 
how it might help us some time in an 
emergency... 

Dame DeSparr: You are a very clever 
woman, Mrs. Lincoln, very clever 
.. . (While Nancy and Dame Dr- 
SPaIR are engaged in conversation 
Mapam Want and Miss Fortune 
move to the front of the stage and talk 
together in stage whispers.) 

Mapam Want: She’s gotten the best of 
us, curse the woman! 

Miss Fortune: And we laid our plans 
so well... 

Mapam Want: She’s one of the tougher 
cases that we have to leave to De- 
Spair... 

Miss Fortune: Yes, and you’re right 
about going . . . we’d better be get- 
ting along before she discovers your 
thieving . . . (They go toward the door 
noiselessly and tiptoe out.) 

Nancy (Putting the finishing touches on 
the fire; sweeping up the hearth, etc.): 
We can have the tea now. It won’t 
take the water long to boil with a 
blaze like that. (She picks up the tea 
kettle.) Why it’s empty! The kettle’s 
empty! (She looks around in bewilder- 
ment.) And the others—the two 
women, your sisters— where are 
they? 

Dame DeSpair: They’ve gone, Mrs. 
Lincoln, but don’t you fret. I’ll keep 
you company. 

Nancy (Puzzled): Did I offend them 


again? 


Dame DeSparr: No, no, I’m sure you 





didn’t. They’re just a queer pair, if I 
do say so. But J shan’t walk out on 
you like that . . . Come, let’s have 
our tea and a cozy chat together... 

Nancy: Of course. I’ll get some more 
hoe cake. The other’s all soggy. 
(She goes to the cupboard and opens it. 
When she sees it is bare she lets out a 
little cry.) I — I’ve been robbed! 

Dame DeSparr (Shaking her head 
gloomily): It must have been when 
my back was turned. Those sisters 
of mine! They almost drive me mad. 

Nancy: You mean they... 

Dame DeSparr: Yes. Madam Want is 
a bit light fingered . . . an unfor- 
tunate case .. . a disease, you know 
— ae 

Nancy (Angrily): So that’s it! And 
who was it emptied the tea kettle on 
to the hearth and put out the fire? 

Dame DeSparr: That was Miss For- 
tune. She’s addle-headed and rattle- 
brained. The storm upset her. 
They’re neither of them responsible, 
poor dears. 

Nancy: Then why didn’t you warn me 
about them? 

Dame DeSparr: I thought I could 
stave off any trouble... I thought. . 

Nancy (Unheeding): I’m beginning to 
see through it all now. The work 
bag dropped in the road! Why! 
There wasn’t any such bag at all! 
And there wasn’t a hurricane either 

. and who pulled the baby’s 
blankets off? (She points an accusing 
finger at Dame DeSparr.) It must 
have been you, Dame DeSpair. The 
others were too busy with tricking 
and thieving, but you were worse 

than they . . . you wanted Abe to 


catch cold. You wanted him to die. 

Dame DeSparr: Hush! Hush! What 
nonsense! I only wanted to protect 
him from the future. Isn’t death 
better than poverty and... 

Nancy (Only half hearing): What do 
you know about Abe’s future? Are 
you a prophet? 

Dame DeSparr: Yes, Mrs. Lincoln. I 
am a prophet. (For once she sounds 
convincing.) 

Nancy (Eagerly): Then tell me about 
Abe. Tell me what he will do— 
what he will be — 

Dame DeSparr: Since you ask me, I 
will tell you. He will lose his mother 
early in life... 

Nancy (Drawing back as though struck): 
You — you m-mean I will die young? 

Dame DeSparr (With authority): You 
will die young, Mrs. Lincoln. That 
is your fate. You... 

Nancy: That may be my fate, but it’s 
not Abe’s. Oh, tell me that Abe will 
not die! Tell me that he will grow 
up to be a man! 

Dame DeSparr (Grudgingly): Yes. He 
will grow up to be a man. 

‘Nancy: Then what does it matter 
about me? My life is nothing. But 
Abe’s life will be a great one. 

Dame DrSparr: Not so fast, Mrs. 
Lincoln. I said he would grow up. 
I did not say he would grow up to be 
a great man. 

Nancy (Frightened): But he will. I 
know he will. Oh, say that he will! 
Dame DeSparr: Tut, tut. Every 
mother thinks her son will grow up 
to be great. But how many do? I 

ask you that? 

Nancy: Not many I suppose. Yet 
Abe is different . . . 


Dame DeSpar (Laughing): That’s 
what all the mothers say. Use your 
common sense, Mrs. Lincoln. How 
can a poor boy, born in a log cabin, 
raised without schooling, forced to 
sweat for his bread — how can he be 
great? How can he stand up next to 
the rich and famous. 

Nancy (Defiantly): I will see that he 
goes to school. I will see. . 

Dame DeSpair: Oh, no you won’t! 
Remember, his mother will die 
young... 

Nancy: But his father. . . 

Dame DeSparr: His father will always 
be poor... 

Nancy: No, no! Do not doom us to 
endless poverty! Do not doom my 
boy to... 

Dame DeSparr (With malicious tri- 
umph): Never mind, Mrs. Lincoln, 
you will have me to cheer you. I 
shall not desert you. I shall sit by 
your hearthstone always... 

Nancy (Desperately): No! No! Go 
’way, you dreadful woman! 

Dame DeSpair (With glee she cannot 
hide): You got the best of my two 
sisters. But you shan’t get the best 
of me. Struggle and labor may de- 
feat want and misfortune. But what 
shall defeat despair? 

Nancy (Going to the cradle and weep- 
ing as she bends over her child): Little 
Abe! Oh, my little Abe! Why 
should you never have your due? I 
know it was greatness I saw in your 
eyes that first day, the day you were 
born, and I have seen it since. I 
felt it, too, when your heart beat be- 
neath my heart. And what of the 
dreams I saw in the fire? (She turns 
toward the hearth.) They were so 
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real. There were the reaching hands 
. and the clasping ones. (Jn ez- 
citement) But see! They have come 
back again! The dark one... and 
the ruddy . . . (She moves toward the 
hearth as in a trance, her eyes glued to 
the flames. Dame DeSparr rises and 
moves slowly backward toward the 
door as NANCY moves forward toward 
the hearth. Each seems drawn by an 
irresistible force.) They are clasp- 
ing, as in friendship; and there, above 
them, rises the other hand . . . the 
one with the wreath. How green the 
wreath is, and how glowing .. . it . 
Dame DeSparr: Stop! Stop! I can 
stand it! Your words torture me . 


Nancy (Coming to suddenly and seeing 





the old hag move toward the door): You 
are going? (She is incredulous.) 

Dame DeSparr: Yes. I can never 
stand up against a woman who sees 
visions —a mother who dreams 
dreams for her child . . . 

Nancy: Then you admit your prophecy 
was false? 

Dame DeSparr: I admit your child 
will be great. (She goes out.) 

Nancy (Running on light feet to the 
cradle and looking down at her baby, 
her face radiant): Oh, Abe, little Abe, 
you shall be great! You shall be 
great! 

THE END 


The End of the Road 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Mrs. Barr, a middle-aged woman 

Aunt Susan, her sister, several years 
older 

James Barr, her husband, also middle- 
aged, a soldier in the Continental 
Army 

Epitu, nineteen, her daughter 

Tom, seventeen, her son 

Hester, about Tom’s age, her foster 
daughter 

CoLonet Hart, fifty, an officer in the 
Coninental Army 

Tre: Winter, 1778. 

Serrine: The living room of a small 
farm house not far from Valley 
Forge. 

Ar Rise: The stage is dark. The door, 
left, opens slowly and HESTER enters, 
carrying a lighted candle. She is 
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dressed for outdoors, with a long cloak 
wrapped around her, and a shawl 
about her head and shoulders. She 
looks cautiously around her, then 
places the candle on the table, crosses 
to door, right, listens, returns to table, 
extinguishes candle, and goes out 
door, right center. Enter Mrs. Barr, 
left, with a lighted candle. 

Mrs. Barr (Calling): Edith! (Lights 
candle Hester has left and looks 
about the room.) Edith, I say! 
(Crosses to door and knocks.) Edith, 
get up. I want to see you. (Returns 
to table, again looking around. To 
herself.) I could have sworn I heard 
somebody in this room. (Enter 
EpITH) 

Epitn (Rubbing her eyes sleepily): 
What do you want, Mother? 








Mrs. Barr (Places candle on table): 
Have you been out here? (Sits in 
chair to left of table.) 

Epita (Coming to table): Why, no, 
Mother. I was sound asleep when 
you knocked on my door. 

Mrs. Barr (Significantly): Somebody 
has been in this room. 

Epitu: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Barr: I was lying in my bed, half 
asleep. I heard footsteps coming 
down the stairs. I sat up and lis- 
tened. I was sure I heard somebody 
moving about in here. 

Epits (Sitting in chair to right of table): 
Just your imagination, I guess. You 
know, ever since Father has been 
out there at Valley Forge you keep 
expecting him to come home. Maybe 
you were dreaming that he was back. 

Mrs. Barr: I am sure, I tell you. And 
the moment I entered this room I 
knew it was not as we had left it last 
night. (Points to HesterR’s candle.) 
I found this candle on the table. It 
was not there when we went to bed. 
And I believe I heard the front door 
close. 

Epitu (Rises, goes to outside door, opens 
it, looks out, then turns in surprise to 
Mrs. Barr): You are right, Mother. 
(Closes door.) There are fresh foot- 
prints in the snow. (Comes back to 
her chair and sits.) I wonder who it 
could have been. 

Mrs. Barr: I don’t know. I’m afraid 
it might have been — 

Epitu: Hester? 

Mrs. Barr (Nodding): I’m afraid so. 

EpitH: What could she be doing out at 
this hour? 

Mrs. Barr: I don’t know. She’s been 
so nervous and restless of late. 


Epirx: But that hardly accounts for 
her going out into a raging storm. 
Mrs. Barr: Not so loud, dear: you'll 
wake your Aunt Susan. She must 

not know anything about all this. 

Epitu: She doesn’t like Hester, does 
she? She’s never been fair to her. 

Mrs. Barr: She doesn’t mean to be 
unfair, but you see, Hester — (She 
is interrupted by the entrance of AUNT 
SUSAN.) 

Aunt Susan (Coming to chair at back 
of table and standing): 1 thought I’d 
find you down here. You are won- 
dering about that girl, I suppose. 
Well, I can tell you something about 
her: she’s gone. (Sits) 

Mrs. Barr: Gone? 

Eprtu: Where? 

Aunt Susan: To her British friends, I 
suppose. She kept me awake half 
the night. I don’t believe she went 
to bed. 

Mrs. Barr: How do you know? 

Aunt Susan: I heard her pacing the 
floor. And only a few minutes ago, 
when the stairs creaked, I went to 
her door. It was ajar and I peeped 
in; the room was empty. 

Mrs. Barr: I don’t believe she would 
leave without saying goodbye. 

Aunt Susan: Oh, she hasn’t left you, 
Ann. Never fear! It’s not so easy to 
get free room and board, with two 
armies near and seizing everything 
they can lay their hands on. I al- 
ways told you what a soft-hearted 
fool you were to take her in. You 
ought to know what she is by this 
time. 

Mrs Barr (Indignantly): I do know. 
She’s a dear, sweet girl, who has been 
almost as much a daughter to me as 
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one of my own. If she’s out on a 
night like this, there’s some reason 
for it. 

Aunt Susan: There’s a mighty good 
reason for it — every time she goes. 

Mrs. Barr: I don’t understand you, 
Susan. 

Aunt Susan: This ain’t the first time 
she’s sneaked out at night. 

Mrs. Barr: What makes you think 
so? 

Aunt Susan: I’ve seen her. The first 
time was about two weeks ago. I 
heard the steps creaking, and I 
peeped out my door; there she was, 
creeping downstairs. 

EpitH: Maybe she had to come down 
here. Maybe she wanted a drink of 
water. 

Aunt Susan: Don’t be silly, child. I 
heard the front door open and close. 
And the next time, last week — 
Monday, I think it was — I went to 
my window and looked out. I could 
see her running down the path. That 
was before the heavy snowfall. It 
was moonlight, and I watched her 
until she disappeared in the woods. 

Eprra: Where was she going? 

Aunt Susan: How do I know? But I 
have a pretty good idea. (Rises) 
And I’m going to find out. (Ezits) 

EprtH: What does she mean, Mother? 

Mrs. Barr: I don’t know, but I’m not 
worried about that— I’m worried 
about Hester. (Enter Tom) 

Tom (Drawing on his coat): What’s all 
this commotion in the middle of the 
night? I thought the house must be 
on fire. I jumped out of bed and 
dressed as fast as I could. 

Mrs. Barr: It’s not the middle of the 

night, Tom; it’s almost dawn. 
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Tom: Well, it’s hours before we usually 
get up, anyhow. What’s the matter? 

Epitu: Hester’s gone. 

Tom (Amazed): Gone? A night like 
this? Why, a perfect blizzard is 
raging. Where did she go? 

Mrs. Barr: Nobody knows. (Tom 
goes to rack and takes down coat and 
cap.) 

Eprru: Where are you going, Tom? 

Tom (Putting on overcoat): I’m going to 
find her. (Exits) 

Mrs. Barr: I pray God Tom will be 
successful. (Enter Aunt Susan, 
carrying a little notebook and a sheet 
of paper.) 

Aunt Susan (Holding up notebook and 
paper): This is all I could find, but it 
looks very suspicious to me. 

Mrs. Barr: Where did you find it? 

Aunt Susan (Sitting in chair at back of 
table): In Hester’s room. 

Mrs. Barr: You haven’t been going 
through her things? 

Aunt Susan: I certainly have. I con- 
sidered it my patriotic duty. (Open- 
ing notebook) But I can’t make head 
nor tail out of it. It looks like the 
equations I used to have in arith- 
metic, except that this doesn’t make 
sense. It says (Reads): “Cabbages 
equal men. Turnips equal guns.” 
(Turning pages) There’s page after 
page of that kind of thing. (Ezam- 
ining sheet of paper) And this has the 
same sort of ridiculous words. 

Epitu: Let me see them, Aunt Susan. 
(Aunt Susan hands her notebook and 
sheet of paper. Eprrx examines note- 
book.) 

Mrs. Barr: Just what do you suspect, 
Susan? 

Aunt Susan: It’s gone beyond suspi- 





cion. I’m dead sure now. 

Mrs. Barr: Sure of what? 

Aunt Susan: That Hester is a British 
spy. 

Mrs. Barr: Ridiculous! Why, she’s 
been with me ever since she was a 
child of eight. She’s hardly more 
than a child now — just seventeen. 

Aunt Susan: It’s in her blood, I guess. 
Remember her parents? 

Mrs. Barr: It’s true they were born in 
England, but they lived here several 
years, and I believe they loved this 
country. 

Epitx (Holding up notebook excitedly): 
This is a code — the key to a code! 
(Lays notebook beside sheet of paper on 
table and scrutinizes first one and then 
the other.) 

Aunt Susan: I might have known. 

Mrs. Barr: You speak as if there was 
something sinful about that. Many 
children make out codes and play 
with them. 

Aunt Susan: Ann, you’re too inno- 
cent! Hester is not a child: she’s a 
young woman. 

Mrs. Barr: I guess she and Edith and 
Tom will always be children to me. 
I can’t believe that Hester has done 
anything wrong. 

Aunt Susan: Maybe she doesn’t be- 
lieve it’s wrong. 

Mrs. Barr: Not wrong — to betray 
her country? 

Aunt Susan: Well, it’s a question of 
which she thinks is her country — 
England or the Colonies. There’s 
plenty of people living right here in 
Pennsylvania that are loyal to the 
crown. Philadelphia is full of them. 

Mrs. Barr: But I have taught her to 
think of these colonies as her nation. 
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Epitu (Holding up sheet of paper): I 
think I can read this now. 

Aunt Susan: What is it? 

Epitu: It seems to be a letter. 

Mars. Barr: A letter? To whom? 

Epitu: To — to Hester. 

Aunt Susan: Who wrote it? 

Epitu: I — oh, I hate to tell you this, 
Mother — It’s — It’s from a British 
soldier. 

Aunt Susan: What does he say? 

Epitu: First, he says that General 
Howe thanks her for her loyalty to 
the British cause. 

Mrs. Barr (Stunned): To the British 
cause? 

Aunt Susan (To Mrs. Barr): What 
did I tell you? (Jo Eprrx) Go on, 
child. 

Epitu: Then he says (Reading) “Let 
us know the number of men at Valley 
Forge, how they are equipped, and 
other particulars.” 

Aunt Susan (7'o Mrs. Barr): I hope 
you are convinced at last. 

Mrs. Barr: No; I’ll not be convinced 
until I’ve talked with Hester. 

Aunt Susan: What proof do you want? 
Where do you suppose she is now? 
Mrs. Barr: I don’t know — and you 

don’t, either. 

Aunt Susan: I can make a pretty good 
guess. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
she’s having breakfast with General 
Howe. (Enter Tom, stamping snow 
from his feet.) 

Epiru: Did you see anything of her? 

Tom (Removing overcoat and cap and 
hanging them on rack): Nothing but 
her footprints in the snow. I fol- 
lowed them. 

Mrs. Barr: Where did they lead? 

Tom: To the barn. The door was open. 
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Epiru: The door of the barn was open? 

Tom: Yes. Captain was gone. (Comes 
to armchair to the right of table and 
sits.) 

Mrs. Barr: She had taken Captain? 

Tom: I suppose it was Hester. At any 
rate, Captain wasn’t in his stall. His 
footprints went right down to the 
road. 

Mrs. Barr: You mean — ? 

Tom: The Philadelphia road. 

Aunt Susan: I told you so. Just what 
I said. (Jo Mrs. Barr) Now you 
can understand that letter. 

Tom: What letter? 

EpitH: Aunt Susan found a letter from 
a British soldier in Hester’s room. It 
was in code. It asked information 
about our army at Valley Forge. 

Tom (Astonished): I—I can’t believe 
it. Do you think she has gone to tell 
them? 

Aunt Susan: Of course. Why do you 
suppose she took Captain? Why do 
you suppose she went down the 
Philadelphia road? 

Tom: They will attack if they know 
how few men General Washington 
has. 

Epiru: What can we do? Isn’t there 
some way of getting to Valley Forge 
to warn him? 

Aunt Susan: Don’t be silly, Edith. 
The snow is almost two feet deep, 
and Valley Forge is a good five miles. 
Nobody could walk in this storm. 
And there’s no way to ride. That 
girl saw to that when she took 
Captain. 

Tom (Rising): I can walk. 

Mrs. Barr: You don’t mean — ? 


Mrs. Barr (Rising and laying her hand 





on his arm): It’s impossible, Tom. 
You can’t. You’d lose your way in 
this blinding storm. 

Tom: I must, Mother. The fate of an 
army — the fate of a nation — may 
be at stake. What can General Wash- 
ington do if the enemy’s warmly 
clad and well-fed soldiers attack his 
ragged, hungry men? 

Mrs. Barr: But what will happen to 
Hester if you tell the General? Sup- 
pose she is innocent? 

Tom: If she is innocent, General Wash- 
ington will give her a chance to 
prove it. 

Mrs. Barr: And if she has done this — 
this dreadful thing? 

Tom: You know the penalty, Mother. 
It — it is death. 

Mrs. Barr: But think, my son. I have 
brought her up as one of my own. 
You have loved her as a sister. 

Tom: But in times like these we must 
put love of country first. Think of 
those brave, starving men at Valley 
Forge, ragged and sick, leaving the 
prints of their bare, bleeding feet in 
the snow. Think of Washington, 
sacrificing everything to hold that 
wretched army together. What does 
one deserve who would betray them? 
And don’t forget that Father is 
among them. 

Mrs. Barr: I can never forget that, 
son. It is one of the reasons I can’t 
believe Hester is guilty: she has al- 
ways been devoted to him. 

Tom: Wait a minute! I think I hear a 
horse. He seems to be coming up 
the path. 


Tom (Walking to rack): I am going to Mrs. Barr: He’s stopping before the 


Valley Forge. 
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door. 


Aunt Susan: It may be Hester. 

Eprrx (Jumping up and going to 
window): No; it’s not Hester . . . It’s 
aman. ... Why, Mother, it looks 
like Father. ... It is Father. ... He’s 
coming in. (They gather about door as 
JaMES Barr enters.) 

Mrs. Barr (Embracing him): Jim! I 
am glad that you are here. 

Epitx (Kissing him): Did you come 
from Valley Forge? 

Barr (Stamping snow from his feet): 
Yes—and what a night it is for 
riding! 

Aunt Susan: Take your things off, 
Jim. 

Barr: I haven’t time! 

Tom: You haven’t time? 
Barr: No. I’m not staying. 
here only a few minutes. 
Mrs. Barr (Disappointed): I thought 
maybe you had got a little leave. Do 
sit down, Jim. (Barr sits in arm- 
chair near fireplace, Tom in armchair 
near right end of table. The others 

take chairs about the table.) 

Barr: There’s not much chance of 
anybody getting leave right now: 
there’s too much desertion and sick- 
ness. (Looking around him) Why 
are you all up at this hour? And 
where’s Hester? 

Mrs. Barr: She — she’s not here right 
now. Did you want to see her? 

Barr: Yes. That’s why I came. I’ve 
got to see her. 

Mrs. Barr: You seem worried, Jim. 
What’s the matter? 

Barr: I hardly know how to tell you, 
Ann. But the truth is that Hester 
has been seen with a British soldier. 
One of our men saw her talking to 
him a few days ago down the Phila- 
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delphia road near Ritter’s farm. My 
commanding officer sent me home to 
investigate. 

Aunt Susan: I bet that’s why she was 
gone so long on Monday when she 
went to gather eggs. She said a hen 
had stolen her nest. 

Mrs. Barr: Is — is it serious, Jim? 

Barr: Very serious, I’m afraid, Ann. 
We believe that information has 
been getting to the enemy and they 
are planning to attack. If they do, 
we are lost. 

Mrs. Barr: You have come to warn 
her? 

Barr: I have come to see that no more 
information gets to the British. 

Aunt Susan: You are too late. 

Barr: Too late? Why? 

Aunt Susan: Hester is gone. She 
sneaked out before we could stop her. 

Barr: Gone? How long? 

Aunt Susan: Not more than twenty 
minutes ago. 

Bar: Have you any idea where she 
is? 

Aunt Susan: She went down the 
Philadelphia road. And we found a 
letter from the British asking about 
the army at Valley Forge. 

Barr (Jumping to his feet): We must 
act at once, I’ll hurry back to camp 
to see General Washington. (T'urn- 
ing to Tom) And, Tom, you must 
ride down the Philadelphia road and 
overtake her. She can’t be far away 
on a night like this. Saddle Captain 
as fast as you can. 

Tom: Hester took Captain, Father. 

Barr (Sinking back in chair): She 
took — Captain? Then she may be 
near Philadelphia by this time — 
unless — 
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Mrs. Barr: Unless what, dear? 














Barr: Unless our scouts capture her. 
We have been watching that road 
pretty carefully. 

Aunt Susan (Ezcitedly): We are all in 
danger. Suppose those scouts do 
catch her and find that she’s been 
making her home here. They’ll 
shoot each one of us. 

Mrs. Barr: But what if she gets back 
home? We could save her. We 
could make her promise not to do 
anything like this again. 

Barr: If she gets back, we — we must 
turn her over to General Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Barr: That would be cruel, Jim. 
She is too young to — to die. 

Barr: She is old enough to betray our 
cause. 

Mrs. Barr: But she is too young to 
understand what that cause means. 

Barr: She must be stupid if she has 
failed to understand that. Why, the 
last time I was home I remember 
telling her that only the knowledge 
that they are serving in a great cause 
has sustained the men in this terrible 
winter at Valley Forge. Even Gen- 
eral Washington has been discour- 
aged at times. I told her how he has 
begged Congress for money, how he 
has pleaded with the governors of the 
colonies for men, and has received 
almost nothing. He has watched his 
army dwindle away. We had ten 
thousand men when we moved in; 
we have barely six thousand now. 
Cold and hunger and nakedness have 
done for the rest. (Pauses suddenly) 
Why, I—I— 

Mrs. Barr: What is wrong, Jim? 

Barr: I see it all now. Hester got her 


information about our army through 

me. I talked when I should have 

been silent . . . But I didn’t know 
there was a spy in our household. 

(Rises) I must be getting back. The 

British may attack at any moment. 

I’ll go to General Washington and 

tell him — everything. 

Hart (Calling outside): Hallo there! 
(Tom goes to window and looks out) 
Hallo there, inside! 

Tom: It’s a man on horseback. . . . An 
American soldier. . . . He’s leading 
another horse . . . Captain! He’s 
holding somebody before him on his 
horse. . . . Why, I believe. . . . Yes, 
it is Hester. 

Aunt Susan: They have caught her! 
(Wringing her hands) And now they 
have come for us. 

Barr: Hush, Susan. Open the door, 
Tom. (Tom opens door) 

Hart (Calling outside): I need some 
help here. (Barr and Tom go out. 
From outside) Take her inside while I 
put your horse in the stable. (E£n- 
ter BARR and Tom, supporting Hzs- 
TER between them. She is exhausted.) 

Mrs Barr: Put her here by the fire. 
(They seat Hester in the chair by the 
fire. She rests her head against back 
of chair and closes her eyes. Mrs. 
Barr kneels beside her and chafes her 
hands.) Warm yourself, dear, then 
T’ll put you to bed. 

Aunt Susan: Don’t be a simpleton, 
Ann. Do you suppose they will let 
her go to bed here — a spy? 

Mrs. Barr: Don’t say that, Susan. 

Hester: You might — as well — know. 
I—I— 

Mrs. Barr: Yes, dear. 

afraid. Tell us. 


Don’t be 





Hester: I — I am —a spy. 

Epitx (Nodding toward stable): I guess 
that man captured her. 

Tom: But why did he bring her here? 

Aunt Susan: He wants to investigate 
us. We are all suspects now. 

Epitu: Oh, Hester, why did you do it? 

Hester: I — I want — 

Mrs. Barr: Never mind, dear. Don’t 
talk now. 

Hester: The man—who came — 
with me — will — (Enter CoLoNEL 
Hart) 

Hart: I’m Colonel Hart of the Conti- 
nental Army. I represent General 
Washington. 

Mrs. Barr: Won’t you sit down, 
Colonel? 

Hart (Taking chair at left end of table): 
Thank you. I suppose you didn’t 
know there was a spy among you? 

Aunt Susan (Terrified): No. We are 
innocent, I tell you. We knew noth- 
ing about it. 

Hart: That goes to show a woman can 
keep a secret. Your daughter here 
has been making appointments with 
a British soldier right under your 
very noses. 

Aunt Susan (Eagerly): She is not my 
sister’s daughter, Colonel. She is the 
daughter of a friend, and when this 
friend died, my sister, out of the 
kindness of her heart, took her in. 
Against my advice, I must say, for 
her mother had come to this country 
from England only a few years be- 
fore her death. 

Hart: We know all that. And so do 
the British. That is why they ap- 
pointed one of their young officers to 
make her acquaintance and get all 
the information he could. You see, 


they had discovered that the head of 
the family in which she lived was 
serving in the Continental Army, 
and they suspected that the girl 
could learn much through him. And 
so she and the young man had many 
a rendezvous a few miles down the 
road. There was a hollow tree they 
used as post office. A very important 
meeting took place between them to- 
night. The officer was to find out the 
size and the equipment of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Mrs. Barr: And he—he kept the 
appointment? 

Hart: Yes. When I arrived at the 
spot he had gone. But I found the 
girl lying exhausted in the snow. 

Barr: Let me assure you, Colonel, that 
we were completely in ignorance of 
all this. If we had known, there is 
not one of us who would not have 
given his life to prevent it. 

Hart: In that case, you would have 
been doing a grave injustice to our 
cause. 

Barr: I — don’t understand. 

Hart: She has given the British a great 
deal of — misinformation. When she 
met the young officer tonight, she 
represented our army as magnifi- 
cently equipped. She multiplied our 
numbers by ten: she told him troops 
had been pouring in all winter from 
New York and New England. By 
this time he is probably breaking the 
news to General Howe. 

Mrs. Barr: And that means — 

Hart: There will be no attack. Our 
army is safe. 

Barr: But — I can’t see — 

Hart: That’s because you don’t realize 
that this young lady is a clever little 
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spy — an American spy. 

Barr: What! You mean —? 

Hanrt: From the very first she has been 
in contact with General Washington. 
He mapped her course of action and 
pledged her to secrecy. I think you 
will agree that she has kept that 
pledge. 

Aunt Susan: She has been — serving 
our cause — all along? 

Mrs. Barr (Pressing her cheek against 
Hester’s hand): I’m so proud of 
you, dear. 

Hart: Serving it gloriously! (Rises 
and goes to back of HestEr’s chair.) 
General Washington has asked me 
to express his eternal gratitude. He 
wants me to say that she has not 
only saved his army, she may have 
made possible the birth of a new na- 
tion. You see, the General has al- 
ways believed that if he could hold 
his army together this winter, he 
could see the end of the bitter road 
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he has had to travel, and he would 
have the courage to go on. He can 
see it now. That road will still be 
long and hard, but at the end is 
victory. (Pats Hestrer’s head and 
crosses to door.) And now I must say 
goodnight. 

Barr: I’ll go with you, Colonel. (He 
crosses to HESTER’s chair, kisses her, 
and then goes to door. As the two 
men stand at the door adjusting their 
cloaks, Epirn and Tom come to 
Hester’s chair. Tom stands at 
back. Eprru kneels at side and takes 
Hester’s hand. Mrs. Barr is kneel- 
ing at opposite side of chair, holding 
HesTEr’s other hand. Aunt Susan, 
in chair behind table, dabs at her eyes 
with her handkerchief.) 

Mrs. Barr: Where are you going, Jim? 

Barr: Back to Washington — and 
victory! 


THE END 
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Grades 4, 5, 6 





The Lincoln Coat 


by Thelma W. Sealock 


Characters 

Cyntuia Roserts, the teacher, about 26 

Jory ABRAMS, a little Jewish boy, small 
and intelligent 

Asie ABRAMS, JOEY’s slightly smaller 
brother 

NELLIE ABRAMS, JOEY’s sister of Junior 
High age 

Saran ABRAMS, JoEY’s sister of High 
School age 

Mr. Aprams, Jory’s father. 

Mrs. ABramMs, JorEy’s mother, bright 
but timid and self-effacing 

ALEX ABRaMs, the youngest member of 
the family 

OTHER ScHOOL CHILDREN 


SCENE 1 
(Time — late in January) 

SettTine: A schoolroom on the lower 
East Side of New York City. 

At Rise: The children are standing 
singing ‘‘America.”” Jory is in the 
front row. He sings lustily till he 
reaches “‘Land where my fathers died,” 
when he gradually stops. Miss Ros- 
ERTS notices and nods as she beats 
time for the singing. Immediately on 
the completion of the singing, he 
raises his hand. 

Miss Roserts: What is it, Joey? 

Jory: Could I stay and clean the 
’rasers for you? 

Miss R. (Smiling at him): Yes, Joey, 
you may if you wish. The others 
will please file to the cloak room. (The 


children file out. Miss Rosperts 
follows and is heard directing them. 
Jory still sits staring unseeingly at 
the board.) 

Miss R. (Entering again): Well, it gets 
dark early these days, doesn’t it? 

Jory (Abruptly): Miss Roberts, the 
song says “Land where my fathers 
died,” but my father — he’s — 

Miss R.: Oh, you didn’t understand 
the song? “Land where my fathers 
died” means that this is the country 
where our grandfathers and great 
grandfathers fought for their liberty 
and won — but some of them died 
winning it. 

Jory: But “grandfathers,” you say? 
My grandfather died in Russia many 
years ago. I know, my Papa tells 
me. I don’t think I ought to sing it. 
(Looks at Miss Roserts earnestly, 
twisting about uncomfortably) 

Miss R.: Oh, but Joey, don’t you un- 
derstand — (Pauses a moment as she 
considers how best to explain it) the 
song doesn’t mean America alone. 
Your father’s and mother’s fathers 
and grandfathers fought for liberty 
in Russia. Your father knows much 
more about that history than I do. 
Don’t you see — (Reaches over and 
takes his hand into hers) wherever 
people have fought and been wounded 
and died for freedom and liberty — 
“America” is their song, too, Joey! 

Jory (His face lighting): Oh, yes’m. 




















Then — I have the right to sing it, 

too. 

Miss R.: Yes, indeed, more right than 
some of us who have lived here 
longer. 

JoEY (Joyfully): My —I’m glad! (He 
collects the erasers and exits.) 

Miss R. (Watching him): If more of 
them only cared! (Goes to her desk. 
Jory returns. He wipes the black- 
board, humming ‘“‘America’”’ as he 
works.) 

Joey: Miss Roberts, do you think I 
could ever be a doctor — like the 
Dispensary-man? 

Miss R. (Heartily): Oh, I’m sure you 
could, Joey. Wouldn’t it be fine to 
help sick people and make them well 
again! 

Joey: Yes’m — maybe I could make 
them grow up and not sell old clothes. 

Miss R.: What do you mean, Joey? 

JoEY: You know — be good Americans 
and learn! Sell buildings and know 
how to do plumbing and papering. 

Miss R. (Smiling a bit behind her 
hand): Oh, I see, Joey, you want 
them to go into other kinds of work. 

Jory: Yes’m. My Papa wanted to do 
that only you have to have lots an’ 
lots of money in Russia, and so he 
just reads by himself. 

Miss R.: Well, I think it’s wonderful 
that he reads and studies when he 
couldn’t go to school as he wanted to. 

Jory (Pausing and turning dramati- 
cally): I bet —I bet one of the big 
pink candy rings in Papa’s store — I 
bet you can’t guess what I’ve done! 

Miss R. (In deep thought): Now let me 

see. I mustn’t lose this. It might be 

a party? No. It wouldn’t be a new 

sweater? And your shoes are just 
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newly mended. (Jory is delightedly 
watching and shaking his head at each 
suggestion. Muss R. pretends to have 
suddenly come on the exact thing!) Oh, 
I know! You’ve been reading ahead 
in history! 

Jory (Gleefully, showing intense excite- 
ment): No sir! I—TI learned all my 
Lincoln part for the program on the 
twelfth! 

Miss R. (Great surprise): You did! 
Well, for pity’s sake! It does no 
good to give you the biggest part — 
you go ahead and do it all long ahead 
of time! 

Jory: Oh but, Teacher, it’s such a 
grand part! Grand! I can—I can 
say it all while I sleep — I bet I can! 

Miss R. (Laughing): I don’t doubt it 
but I’m not going to bet any more 
today. It reminds me, though (She 
puts her papers aside), I have one of 
your costumes. Would you get it? 
It’s in the cloak room — that flat 
box on the end shelf. 

Jory (Rushing to the door): Sure, I will. 
(He is back in an instant with a suit 
box which he places on the desk top.) 

Miss R.: It’s the coat to the costume a 
boy in Miss Jenning’s room wore last 
year. (She is untying box and get- 
ting out a long-tailed black coat — 
which will be very long on Jory) I 
thought it would be all right if it 
just isn’t too terribly big. (Jory 
strips off his worn old sweater) Of 
course, I can take it up some. (She 
slips it on him. It is big, standing out 
from his shoulders, especially long — 
the tails hang on the floor.) 

Jory (Looking back and down at it 
admiringly): My! It’s a grand coat 
and so heavy! (He lifts his shoulders 
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as if testing it.) Teacher — (Touch- 
ing her sleeve lovingly) I can say all 
of it! I don’t even read the part he 
said at the battlefield! 

Miss R.: Oh, Joey, you mean you 
know his Gettysburg Address, too? 

Jory (Modestly): Yes’m. I think when 
such a poor man was so honest that 
he got to be President and said grand 
things about the poor, dead men and 
what they’d done, they ought to be 
learned! 

Miss R. (Arranging coat and trying to 
pin it more nearly in a fit for small 
Jory): That’s wonderful, Joey. I 
wish all the boys and girls would re- 
member about his honesty and 
greatness — 

Jory (Reminiscently): Remember, too, 
how he walked so far, after he was 
tired, to give the woman her pennies. 

Miss R.: Yes, Joey, always be honest as 
you can be — an upright man and a 
good citizen. 

Jory: Yes’m. 

Miss R.: My goodness, Joey! I didn’t 
realize you were so little! I’ll have 
to take this up a great deal in order 
to make it so you can keep it on. 
(She squeezes him impulsively) For a 
ten-year-old you’re small size but 
you’re such a good student I’d love 
having you in my room if you were 
fifteen! (She laughs, Jony hangs his 
head.) Why, Joey, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Jory: Nothin’ only I have to go. I 
have to go home, Teacher. I feel 
bad — here. (He places his hand at 
his throat.) 

Miss R. (Alarmed): Oh, Joey, is your 
throat sore? 

Jory (Turning away in taking the coat 


off): No’m, it — it just hurts. 

Miss R.: Well, you just wait a minute. 
I’m going to walk home with you. 
I have to take the Third Avenue El, 
anyway. 

Jory (Protestingly, obviously trying to 
get away from her): But — but I have 
to hurry! 

Miss R. (Distressed): Oh, Joey, why 
did you stay then? You didn’t need 
to help! (Hurries to cloak room and 
returns with her coat and hat and a 
ragged cap and mackinaw of Jory’s.) 
Hurry then— but I’m going, too. 
(She bundles the costume coat hastily 
into the box. Jory watches wistfully.) 

Jory: Teacher, could I carry it — the 
Lincoln coat? 

Miss R. (Seems about to protest but sees 
his eagerness and consents): All right, 
but it’s awfully heavy. (They go off 
as the curtain falls.) 


* * + 


ScENE 2 

Sertinc: Same as Scene 1, three days 
later, at noon. 

At Ruse: Children are heard outside the 
room, marching, then calling and 
whistling back and forth. Muss 
Roserts is sitting at her desk. She 
looks worried and runs her hand over 
her forehead — somewhat absent- 
mindedly. 

Miss Roperts: Oh, dear, I wonder 
what could be the matter. It’s three 
days! (Axig, Jory’s brother, edges in 
at the hall door. Muss R. turns and 
sees him eyeing her.) Hello. 

Asie (Turns his cap nervously. Looks 
toward her and away): Joey’s sick! 
Miss R.: Oh, is he? Are you Joey’s 

brother? I’ve just wondered and 
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wondered about him. 

Asie: Yes’m, he’s sick. 

Miss R.: Does he have a cold? He 
spoke about his throat hurting him. 

Axsre (Eagerly): No’m. It’s no cold 
Joey's got! 

Miss R. (Anziousiy): Did your father 
and mother have a doctor see him? 
Asie (Importantly): Yes’m. I ran to 
the dispensary the first morning. 
The lady said, ““Doc’s not here.” I 
waited and I missed school. (Tri- 

umphantly) But I got him! 

Miss R. (Impatiently): Oh, do tell me 
what he said! 

Asre: He says Joey’s not so strong 
(Miss R. nods), but because he 
talked crazy all night, he says it’s 
much more worser’n a cold. 

Miss R.: You say he talked “crazy.” 
What did he say? 

Aste (Shifts uneasily): Oh, only some of 
the time could I tell what he was 
saying. 

Miss R.: You mean, he didn’t talk the 
way he did when he was awake? 

Asie: No’m, he said speeches and told 
me he walked through the snow to 
give you pennies! 

Miss R.: Oh, he had the Lincoln pro- 
gram on his mind — but surely he 
wasn’t worried about it. 

Asie (Shifting about again): Please — 
I’m — Papa comes to see you. 

Miss R.: Oh, he’s coming this noon? 

Asie: Yes’m (A discreet knock sounds 
at the door) That’s Papa now! (He 
rushes to the hall door and opens it to 
disclose Papa ABRAMS, a small man, 
shabby but neat, who bows with real 
courtesy.) 

Mr. Asrams: This is Joey’s teacher? 

(To Aste) 
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Miss R. (Cordially): Yes! Come in, 
Mr. Abrams. I’m so anxious to talk 
with you. Abie has been telling me— 
(Pulls a chair out toward him) 

Mr. A. (Pulls Apie’s ear affectionately) : 
Many things, eh? 

Miss R.: Do tell me, Mr. Abrams, how 
is Joey? Is he very ill? And just 
what is wrong? 

Mr. A. (Sits down, puts hat on floor, 
with a book in it. Sighs deeply.) Joey, 
that boy! He is very sick. The man 
from the — the — (ABIE suppiies 
‘dispensary’) says it is bad — bad. 
I think Joey thinks too much of 
something —I don’t know what. 
He talks of speeches and makes 
them. Oh, he says such grand words, 
Miss Roberts (Looks at her and sighs), 
grand — 

Miss R.: Do you think he is worried 
about school? Maybe I shouldn’t 
have asked him to take the biggest 
part in our Lincoln program. 

Mr. A.: No, Miss Roberts, it is not 
your mistake. I am sure of it. It is 
a worry — 

Miss R.: What are the things he says, 
Mr. Abrams? 

Mr. A.: Oh, he tells about Mr. Lincoln 
and then he says he is the most 
honest of all. Then he cries to his 
Papa — to me — to be honest. Only 
the honest man, he says, is great and 
then he begins the speeches again. 
Mostly he says — “‘we cannot for- 
get what they did here,” and then he 

cries and cries. (Mr. A. is becoming 
more worked up as he speaks. He 
wipes his eyes.) 

Miss R.: That’s what he learned — 
part of what he learned, I mean. 
Our program is February twelfth, 


you know, and we were planning to 


show parts of Lincoln’s life. 
was to be president! 

Mr. A.: Oh that Joey, how happy he 
was! His Mama says—oh Abie, 
Mama says to run straight home! 
(ABI starts out) We do our best. It 
is not like Russia. I want them all 
to have school — and seven — some- 
times it is hard to feed from the 
store. It is but a small store. 

Miss R.: Mr. Abrams, I think it’s 
wonderful that you are so interested 
in having your children go to school. 
So many parents seem only to want 
to put their children in the factories 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. (Sadly): No. Miss Roberts. I 
see plenty where I live. My boys 
and girls have a chance. My Sarah 
is already in the higher school, Nellie 
will go there soon. Then Joey and 
Abie and Alex — they shall all go. 

Miss R.: That’s certainly fine. Joey is 
so bright and quick — although he’s 
so small! 

Mr. A. (Confidentially): Miss Roberts, 
I need to say something. It is only 
that Joey loves you that I can say it. 
When Mama and the children come 
to me here I did a wrong. 

Miss R.: Why, what do you mean, 
Mr. Abrams? Have you been un- 
happy? 

Mr. A. (The inherent fineness of a truly 
fine Jewish parent comes out): Miss 
Roberts, it is what we hope for al- 
ways — but I do not know. Maybe 
these people will not like a Jewish 
man to have a store. So—I make 
sure Sarah and Nellie and Joey and 
Abie have the chance! Fourteen is 
the age for a boy or girl to go to work. 


Joey 


I tell the man that my children — 
each is two years younger. (His 
emotion is great here. One should feel 
that he has to think in order not to 
have his words and word-order con- 
fused). : 

Miss R.: Why, you mean Joey is 
twelve instead of ten? 

Mr. A.: Yes, Miss Roberts. His own 
Papa tells a lie that he shall learn 
two years more! 

Miss R. (Looking at him with increasing 
admiration): Oh, Mr. Abrams, that 
was wonderful of you! Of course, it 
wasn’t strictly right — (With a little 
smile to soften her words) because you 
know the schools — and everything 
— would be dreadfully mixed up if 
everyone gave his children’s ages 
wrong. But I understand your rea- 
sons—and your feelings, and [ 
don’t think you were wrong. You 
were just very kind to your children! 

Mr. A. (Brightening): Is it — if Joey’s 
teacher can think it is not all bad 
then I maybe — (He bows his head 
and sighs) Joey makes such speeches 
all the nights. I am worried more 
and more. It hurts me. 

Miss R.: Oh, but Mr. Abrams, you did 
a beautiful thing for your children, 
when they were young and helpless. 
You must love them all very greatly. 
Joey speaks so lovingly of you and 
of his mother. 

Mr. A. (More happily): I am mos’ 
happy to tell you. I had to know 
what you would feel. (Frown grows 
on his forehead) If — if Joey is well 
again. He reads — we talk together. 

Miss R.: Might I come around this 
evening after school to see him? 

Mr. A. (Bowing and smiling): Yes — 
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yes, Joey’s Teacher — he would be 
made happy seeing you. (He rises 


to go.) 
Miss R.: Then I’ll come right after 
three-thirty. 


Mr. A. (Discovers book he has put in 
his hat. Is disturbed and drops it. 
They both reach for it and bump 
heads): Oh, Miss—is_ terrible — 
Joey’s teacher — 

Miss R. (Laughing): Oh, that’s noth- 
ing, Mr. Abrams — nothing! 

Mr. A.: This — it is your book. Joey 
says it is yours. 

Miss R.: Yes, it’s the one from which 
he learned his part. He told me he 
had it all learned. 

Mr. A.: Yes’m and he says — “Tell 
her a note — ”’ he says. 

Miss R.: He sent me a note? How 
nice! 

Mr. A. (As he backs toward the hall 
door): You will ¢ome this day — 
and the bump — 

Miss R.: Yes, indeed, and I’m so glad 
you came, Mr. Abrams. So glad! 
Goodbye. 

Mr. A.: Goodbye, Miss. (Miss R. leafs 
through the book and soon finds the 
note. She reads it aloud.) 

Miss R.: “Dear Teacher: Please have 
some other boy wear the Lincoln 
Coat. I will not be the President. It 
hurts me. It hurts my Papa, too. 
With love, Joey Abrams.” Now 
Sherlock, go to work! (She studies 
the note. A bell rings outside.) Oh 
yes, the playground and cafeteria 
must be supervised! But Joey —I 
will find what is wrong. I will. I 
must! (She exits as curtain falls.) 


+ * * 


ScENE 3 

Settine: The Abrams’ living room. 

At Rise: Jory lies on a couch at left, 
carefully covered. He is asleep. The 
youngest Abrams child slides in and 
out, an all-day sucker in hand. 
Mama ABRAMS comes from the kit- 
chen to see if Joey is covered. Papa 
ABRAMS comes in from the store.) 

Mr. A. (Jn alow voice): You think he is 
better, Mama? 

Mrs. A.: Oh, Papa — seems he don’t 
want to get well! (She wipes her 
eyes on her apron. He pats her 
shoulder and takes her hand in his.) 

Mr. A.: Now Katrinza, no worryings 
helps it. The man, you know, comes 
to see Joey — he says no worryings! 

Mr. A. (Sighs): Well, maybe teacher 
makes him more happy — when she 
comes. 

Mr. A. (Brightening): I think s0, 
Mama. She is a fine, grand lady and, 
she likes our Joey. He’s good boy, 
she says. (SARAH and NELLIE burst 
in, ABIE following close behind.) 

Mrs. A.: Sh—sh— Don’t wake — 
Joey — (A bell rings faintly in the 
distance. Mr. A. hurries back to the 
store. The girls put their wraps and 
books away and fix their hair before a 
small wall mirror.) Abie — come — 
necks are washed! Teacher comes, 
remember! (ABrE looks disgusted 
but accompanies her to the kitchen. 
The girls whisper a little. Jory is 
awakening. Mr. ABRAMS’ voice is 
heard from the store.) 

Mr. A.: Yes’m — yes’m — Miss Rob- 
erts — we are very proud — but the 
bump! 

Miss R.: I’m so glad to come, Mr. 

Abrams, please forget about the little 
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bump. Do you think Joey is better? 

Mk. A.: Well, the man he says he is not 
so hot — but he is not right. He 
worries! Still he worries! (Saran 
and NELLIE exit quietly, Mrs. A. 
and Asie come from the kitchen. 
SaraH and NE.uuIE then softly follow 
them back in.) Mama, I want you to 
meet Joey’s teacher — Miss Roberts. 

Mrs. A. (Shyly): I am happy to be 
acquainted with you, Miss. 

Miss R. (Cordially): I’m so glad to 
meet you, Mrs. Abrams. Joey’s 
family are my special friends because 
I think so much of him. (Jory hears 
but pretends to be sleeping.) 

Mrs. A.: An’ you know Abie? An’ 
Sarah and Nellie? 

Miss R.: Yes, I’ve met Abie before, 
and I’m glad to know Sarah and 
Nellie. Sarah is in high school and 
Nellie will be next year, is that right? 
(The two girls are pleased and em- 
barrassed.) 

Mr. and Mrs. A. (Proudly): Yes’m — 
the high school that’s where Sarah 
goes to school. 

Miss R.: Mr. Abrams, I have an idea. 
I think I’ve found out what is worry- 
ing Joey — (Jory stirs and hides his 
face in the blanket) and I — I want to 
know if you'll let me talk to him 
alone. 

Mr. A.: Oh yes’m — but is it — some- 
thing at the school? 

Miss R.: Oh, no, Mr. Abrams. Joey 
has been perfect in every way at 
school. You remember you told me 
something worried him. I think I 
know what it is—and I know 
what to do. 

Mrs. A. (Eyes brimming): Oh Miss — 
do it — do it! 


Mr. A.: Yes’m, I will want Sarah and 


Nellie in the store. Abie — Mama 


needs you. 

Mrs. A. (Wiping her eyes): Then a 
tea— perhaps? (She indicates a 
samovar) 


Miss R.: Yes indeed. (She pats Mrs. 
A’s arm) And everything will be all 
right. (They all leave, ABIE re- 
luctantly, Saran and NELLIE slowly 
because of taking in details of 
TEACHER’S dress and hat. Miss R. 
seats herself in a rocking chair near 
ihe couch. All is very quiet. Miss R. 
hums “America.” Jory stirs and 
finally uncovers his face.) 

Miss R.: Why hello, Joey! Aren’t you 
glad to see me? 

Jory (Painfully): Yes’m — but you — 
you oughtn’t to have come. 

Miss R.: But why not, Jozy? You’ve 
been sick and I wanted to see you, 
so I came. 

Jory (More painfully): Yes’m. 

Miss R.: Besides, I didn’t understand 
your note and I thought you could 
explain it better than anyone else. 

Jory: I can’t be Lincoln — and wear 
the big Lincoln Coat. 

Miss R.: I know you can’t, Jory, if 
you’re going to be sick, but you’re 
going to get well and then you can 
take your part. 

Jory: But it’s — it’s not right. (He 
twists and turns miserably.) 

Miss R.: For you to take the part, you 
mean? (She reaches over and takes 
his hand in hers.) 

Jory: It’s — he was so honest — an’ — 
an’ oh, teacher, I’m not! (He bursts 
into sobs. She comforts him, patting 
his shoulders.) 

Miss R.: Oh, Joey — the idea! You’re 
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as honest as daylight! With such a 
fine father you couldn’t be other- 
wise. (JOEY squirms again.) Joey, 
do you know he told me today about 
a wonderful thing he did for Sarah 
and Nellie and Abie and you. Just 
think — when he didn’t know but 
what he’d starve, he did something 
so big and so fine that it could hurt 
no one—only help you children! 
He made sure that you and your 
brother and sisters would be edu- 
cated so that you need not work be- 
yond your strength all your lives! 

Joey (Incredulously): Teacher, you 
mean — my Papa is honest! 

Miss R. (Near to tears); Oh, Joey, he’s 
more than honest. He is a truly 
great and big-hearted man in every 
way! 

JoeY (Joy coming into his thin face): 
Then I am not a bad boy! 

Miss R. (Hugging him): Joey, you 


couldn’t be bad if you tried! 

Jory: But then — (His face falls) — 
you have a boy for president. 

Miss R.: No, Joey, You’ve got to be 
president. I’m positive that coat 
will never fit any one but you! 

Jory: Oh, teacher, then I say the 
wonderful words! 

Miss R.: And, Joey, if you should gain 
a pound or two it won’t hurt — 
though I’ll never be able to let the 
coat out now it’s sewed up! (Jory 
giggles happily. Mr. A. sticks his 
head in from the store. Mrs. A. 
sticks her head in from the kitchen. 
They stare at Jozy. He sees them.) 

Jory (He gets to his knees on the couch): 
Oh Papa — Mama — (They run into 
him) I shall make the wonderful 
speech in that big coat with the 
tails — the president’s — the Lincoln 
Coat! 

THE END 


Dare All for Liberty 


by Eleanor Sickels 


Characters 

Dicey Langston, A Patriot girl 

James LanGston, her brother, leader of 
a Patriot guerilla band 

JACK MILLER 

THOMAS SPRINGFIELD 

Dick Parsons 

Wi SmitTa# 

OTHER SOLDIERS 

Time: A day in early summer, 1780. 
Scene 1, dawn; Scene 2, one hour 
later. 

SettinG: The kitchen of a frontier farm- 
house on the edge of the Elder Settle- 


members of the 
band 


ment near the Tiger River in western 
South Carolina. 

At Rise: The stage is empty and in half- 
darkness. After a moment, wild 
knocking is heard at outer door, rear. 
Then enter from the house JAMES 
LANGSTON, smothering a yawn and 
wriggling back into his shirt. He car- 
ries a lantern-type lamp or candle, 
which he sets on the table. 

James: Who’s there? 

Dicey’s Voice (Outside): ’Tis I— 
Dicey Langston — let me in! (Jams 
starts, goes hastily to the door, unbars 





it. Dicey enters, practically falling 
into her brother’s arms. She is soaking 
wet, hair straggling, stumbling with 
fatigue.) 

James: Dicey! Whatever are you doing 
here? Has aught happened to 
Father? (He leads her to a chair and 
leans over her solicitously.) 

Dicer: Nay, James, ’tis not Father — 
‘tis you and your Liberty Men. The 
Bloody Scout are coming! (JAMES 
lets out a low whistle.) 

James (Calling): Hey, Jack! (He goes 
to door, left.) Jack Miller! 

Jack’s Voice (Very sleepy): What’s 
amiss now? 

James: Pull yourself together, man. 
Rouse the others. We've tidings of 
the Bloody Scout! (There is sownd of 
sudden movement, a grunt, more move- 
ment. JAMES returns to Dicry.) Tell 
me all you know of this affair, Dicey. 

Dicry: They’ve found out, I know not 
how, that you and Jack and Tom and 
the others are here in the Elder 
Settlement, and they mean to sur- 
prise and kill you here this very day. 
How they knew where you are — 
(She is interrupted by the entrance 
from the house of Jack MILtER, 
Dick Parsons, and Wii SMITH in 
leggins and hunting shirts.) 

Jack (Who has heard the last few words): 
So we have the Bloody Scout on our 
trail. That means sleeping’s out for 
another day, I reckon. 

James: "Tis my sister Dicey has 
brought the news. Dicey, meet 


Dick Parsons and Will Smith. (Dick 
and WiLL murmur, “Pleased to meet 
you.”) Jack, here, you know. 

Jack: Hello, Dicey. How in Heaven’s 
name did you get here? 


Dicey: Walked. 

Jack (Whistling): But ’tis twenty miles 
if ’tis a yard, and over some of the 
worst trails in Carolina — not to 
mention the Tiger, which is rarin’ 
full of water since the rains! 

Dicry: "Twas hard fording the river. 
But why stand there asking me ques- 
tions? You’d best be rousing the 
camp. 

James: To say truth, sister, we’re but 
now come in from a little expedition 
of our own, and the boys are near 
dead for sleep, and hungry to boot. 
’Tis clear that sleep’s not to be 
thought on, but fighting on an empty 
stomach’s a hard matter. 

Dicey (Getting up and going to the cup- 
board, which she begins to explore): 
Very well, then. Build a fire. I’ll 
have hoecake ready for you all in a 
twinkling. 

James: We’re out of wood. (7’o Dick) 
Go pull a few boards from the roof: 
we’re in haste. 

Dick: Right. We’ll have you a fire in 
no time, Miss Dicey. (He goes out.) 

James (Jo Wit): Do you rouse the 
rest of the band and warn the settle- 
ment. 

Wu: I’m to bid the boys come here 
for Miss Dicey’s hoecake? 

James: Yes — then rendezvous at the 
crossroads. (WILL goes oul. JAMES 
watches Dicey admiringly as she stirs 
up the hoecake.) You’re wet as a 
drowned kitten, sister, and have 
footed it twenty miles this night. 
*Tis a sad shame you should cook 
for us. 

Dicey (Beating the batter): Nonsense. 
’Tis a woman’s work to cook. And 
as for the trip, I know those woods 
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and swamps like our backyard. 

James (Teasing her): Not scared of the 
dark? Or of wildcats? Or Tories? 

Dicey (Tartly): A man’s not the only 
creature God ever made that can 
make out ’tis not scared when ’tis. 
Or tired either. 

Jack: Why not have come on horse- 
back? 

Dicey: No horses left. The Tories took 
’em long ago, soon after our army 
was driven north and South Caro- 
lina was (Sarcastically) ‘“conquered.”’ 

Jack (Chuckling): It used to be that 
both sides could play at that game. 
Remember the time Tom Spring- 
field and I were going to nab Tory 
Taber’s horses, and an innocent 
little numbskull named Dicey Langs- 
ton warned him? (Dick has brought 
wood, and he and JAMEs are starting a 
fire. They light it with a splinter held 
in the lantern flame.) 

Dicey: ’Tis cruel of you to bring up 
that long-ago foolishness of mine, 
Jack Miller! I was but a child and 
the war just begun. At least when I 
found out Mr. Taber intended to 
shoot at you I warned you. 

Jack: That you did, Dicey. And 
you’ve been warning folk ever since 
— no more Tories, though, just good 
Whigs, like James here, and me, and 
Tom. (James and Dick have got up 
from the hearth to make way for Dicry, 
who starts to cook the hoecake. At this 
second mention of Tom she looks 
questioningly at Jack and JAMES in 
turn.) 

Dick (At the gunrack, preparing to 
leave): ’Tis pity Tom’s not here. We 
could use him in this fight. 

James: That we could. No man’s rifle 


shoots straighter. 

Dicey (With elaborate carelessness): 
Where is he then? When I was at 
your house last week, Jack, Mary 
told me he was here. 

Jack: So he was. But last night, when 
we came back, after firing the ware- 
house, to where we had left our 
horses in the woods—no Tom. 
(Dicey catches her breath.) 

James: I doubt the King’s Men got 
him, though. He’s a clever lad, Tom 
is, and the best marksman in the 
band. 

Dicry: But what could have happened 
to him, brother? 

JAMES: Some mad prank, maybe. He’s 
a wild, unsteady lad. 

Jack: ’Tis that he takes nothing seri- 
ously — not even the war. Or seems 
not to. 

Dicry: Is he not brave? 

JaMEs: Crazily brave, sister — and we 
love him for it and for his gaiety 
even when we rail at him for being 
but a middling soldier. (As he 
speaks there is a sound of hoof-beats 
outside and the men, including WILL 
Smitu, start crowding through the door 
into the kitchen.) But here are the 
boys wanting their breakfast. 

Dicey: And the hoecake’s done. Stuff 
it in your shot pouches, boys. 
Here — so. You first, Dick Parsons. 
(She stuffs his pouch.) 

Dick: Thank you, Miss Dicey. If the 
Tories weren’t in such haste for my 
company I’d tell you of how Tom 
picked off ten of ’em one by one last 
time we met the Bloody Scout. 

Dicey: You shall tell me after the 
fight. (To the other soldiers) Here’s 
more. (She stuffs more pouches.) 





First Souprer: Thank you, ma’am. 

Seconp Souprer: That'll taste good, 
ma’am. 

Txurrp Soiprer: We should shoot 
Tories aplenty on this, ma’am. 

Wu: ’Tis a rare fine sister Captain 
James has, Miss Dicey. Thank you. 

Dicey: Thank you, Will Smith. Here, 
boys, take the rest to the others out- 
side while I get some more. (They 
go out. Dicey returns to the hearth 
for another batch of hoecake. JAMES 
goes into the other room.) 

Jack (Taking down his rifle): So you 
were at Spartanburg last week, 
Dicey. How are my folks? 

Dicey (At the hearth): Very well indeed. 
And full of good works and good talk 
as they always are. What a joy it 
was to be away for a while from our 
neighborhood, where there’s no de- 
cent Patriot house but ours for miles 
around! 

Jack: Did they have news of the war? 

Dicey (Going to the door with hoecake): 
Naught you will not have heard. 
(To soldiers who come in) Here, boys, 
th nk you can fight on this? (Stuffs 
a pouch.) 

Fourts Soutprer: Oh yes, ma’am. 

Dicey: Good luck! (He goes out. To 
Jack) "Twas at your house I first 
learned you all were here. (She 
stuffs two more pouches and gives 
them to soldiers.) 

Sotprers: Thank you. (They go out.) 

Jack: Yes, I contrived to get word to 
Father almost at once. 

Dicey (Stuffing the last soldier’s pouch): 
But I assure you ’twas not through 
me the Tories learned of this hide- 
away! To speak truly, knowing 
where you all were before they knew 


it came nigh being the end of Dicey 
Langston. 

Jack: What do you mean? 

Dicey (Turning on him with an air of 
gay melodrama to point an imaginary 
pistol at him, and speaking in as 
brutal a tone as she can muster): “Tell 
me what you know or you die in 
your tracks!” 

Jack: Dicey! Really? The Bloody 
Scout? 

Dicry (Nodding): Really. The Bloody 
Scout — two of them on the prowl, 
Sam Rubin from up Spartanburg 
way, and another one he called Cap. 
"Twas on my way home from your 
house, on that lonesome stretch of 
road through the swamp. Sam knew 
me and guessed where I had been. 

Jack: Sam threatened to shoot you? 

Dicey: No. That was Cap. (She has 
gone back to the fire, but now rises 
again, tossing her head and throwing 
out her arms with another melo- 
dramatic gesture): “Shoot me if you 
dare!” says I—and I thought he 
would truly dare, he was that mad — 
red as a pippin and his veins all but 
bursting. But Sam Rubin knocked 
up his pistol just in time. And here I 
am! (She laughs, shrugs her shoul- 
ders, and comes over to Jack with his 
share of hoecake). Here’s your share. 
(She stuffs it in his pouch.) If you 
don’t hurry you’ll miss the rendez- 
vous. 

Jack (Picking up his cap and wringing 
her hand as he goes toward the door): 
Good girl, Dicey! 

Dicey: Good luck! (He goes out. 
JAMES appears at the inner door carry- 
ing an extra rifle. Dicey is at the 
fire again.) 
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James: Dicey. (She looks at him with- 
out rising, keeping an eye on the hoe- 
cake.) 

Dicey: Yes, James? 

James: Can you shoot a rifle? 

Dicey (Settling the skillet on the fire 
and moving towards him): Not too 
well, brother. When have Carolina 
maids learned either hunting or 
soldiering? 

James: You’d make a better soldier, 
my dear, than many a man I’ve 
known, whether among King’s men 
or Liberty Men. The truth is you'll 
be none too secure here alone. — 
Can you point the gun at any prowl- 
ing Tory — and pull the trigger if 
need be? 

Dicey: Yes. (She takes the rifle and 
lays it on the table, then goes back to 
the hearth, where she kneels and takes 
the hoecake from the fire for JAMES. 
James takes down his own rifle, puts 
on his frontiersman’s cap, and meets 
her as she comes to him with the hoe- 
cake. They stuff it into his pouch.) 
But suppose someone comes who 
could make better use of the rifle 
than I. Should I not let him have it? 

James: Give it to no one—no one 
whatever. There are too many 
King’s Men about; nor do you know 
all the lads in my band. 

Dicey: But if it were someone I knew 
to be a loyal Patriot? 

James: No. I wish you to have the gun. 
No good Patriot soldier hereabouts 
lacks his own. (He starts for the 
door, but turns just as he reaches it.) 
Should I change my. mind and decide 
one of our boys truly needs it more 
than you—for the good of the 
cause — I’ll give him this password: 


Dare all for liberty. To one who gives 
you this password give the rifle, and 
to no other. These are orders, sister. 
And now good-bye. 

Dicey: Good-bye, brother. God go 
with you. (She runs to him for a 
quick embrace, and then he goes. 
Dicry stands for a moment with her 
back to the audience. Her hands cover 
her face and her shoulders sag with 
fatigue and emotion. But soon she 
shakes herself, andturns. She “‘covers’’ 
the fire, picks up the rifle, goes to bar 
the outer door, then off to bed.) 


CURTAIN 
* x *” 
ScENE 2 

SettTine: The same, an hour later. 

At Rise: Dicey 1s setting the kitchen to 
rights. Now and then she goes to the 
window to look up the road, or opens 
the door to listen. Soon approaching 
hoof-beats are heard, and as they come 
near Dicey gives a little cry and flings 
open the door to welcome the man 
heard dismounting outside.) 

Dicry: Tom! Is it really you? Are you 
all right? Where have you been? 
What happened? Why didn’t you 
come back this morning with the 
others? Do you know the boys have 
gone off again — to fight the Bloody 
Scout? (As Tom comes in she follows 
him down stage with her questions. He 
is a gay and casual youth, though 
sober enough underneath.) 

Tom (Laughing and teasing her): Steady, 
Dicey, steady! Not even so nimble 
a wit as mine can leap to all those 
questions at once! 

Dicey (Joining in the laugh): One at a 
time, then. It is you? 





Tom (Bowing with mock solemnity): 
Thomas Springfield, none other. 

Dicey: And you are not hurt? 

Tom (Bowing again): I’m as sound as 
an apple from your father’s orchard, 
madam. 

Dicey: Then what happened? Where 
have you been? — Oh, I cannot re- 
member which of the other questions 
came next. Indeed, young man, you 
must properly explain why you are 
not off this moment fighting the 
King’s Men with the others! 

Tom (Handing her ceremoniously to a 
seat by the hearth, and settling himself 
on the table edge): This is the tale of 
the mighty hunter of Tories, chaser 
of King’s Men — 

Dicey (Interrupting): In short, cham- 
pion of the world. Let it pass. What 
happened? 

Tom (Suddenly reciting a military com- 
munique): Last night, detachment 
under Captain James Langston left 
mounts at edge of wood and de- 
ployed under cover of darkness to 
fire enemy warehouses at Upton’s 
Farm. The torch having been ap- 
plied to all but one outhouse, de- 
tachment withdrew in good order, 
though somewhat hastily, in the face 
of heavy enemy rifle fire. When 
main force remounted to leave scene 
of action, a detail of one (admittedly 
without orders) detached himself 
and returned stealthily to fire neg- 
lected outhouse — 

Dicey: Tom, you didn’t! How wildly 
insane! 

Tom (Dropping his communique man- 
ner): | was never noted for sanity, 
Dicey. It was too maddening to see 
that dark hole in our ring of fire. 


Dicey (Tense): And then? 

Tom: Well, some of the Tories were off 
after our boys, and I crept up close 
enough in the dark to pick off most 
of the guards they left; ’twas not dif- 
ficult, they were outlined by- the 
light of the fires. I fired the other 
shed right enough, and got away. 
But as I was mounting Carolina in 
the wood I heard them after me, and 
I made for the Tiger. 

Dicey: But there’s no ford near there! 
And the river’s high! 

Tom (Ruefully): I know. Both Cary 
and I got across, but I was swept off 
her back in midstream — and lost 
my rifle. (His voice is grieved and 
apologetic. He gets up and goes over 
to stare at the empty gunrack.) 

Dicey (Starting up): What a crying 
shame that you should not have a 
rifle, today of all days! You know 
the boys have gone to lay ambush for 
the Bloody Scout? 

Tom: I know. As Cary and I were 
limping back forlorn and weaponless 
from last night’s fight we met the 
rest setting out for today’s. James 
bade me come here for a rifle. 

Dicey: You shall have it, Tom! (She 
dashes into the other room. Tom looks 
after her with a quizzical grin, hums a 
snatch of some gay air, and goes to 
lean against the mantle. Dicey re- 
turns with the rifle. Half way across 
the floor toward him she stops sud- 
denly.) Give me the password. 

Tom (Grinning): Oh come, Dicey! Do 
I need a password? 

Dicey: It was an order: “Give it to no 
one who does not give the password.” 
He said I would make a good soldier. 
A good soldier obeys orders. 
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Tom (Teasing her): Why be so literal, 








Dicey? You know, and James knows, 
I’m a true Whig. 

Dicry: A true Whig, maybe — but 
only a middling soldier, Tom. James 
said that, too. Did he give you the 
password? If not, I keep the gun. 

Tom: ’Tis too late now, good soldier! 
(He starts toward her, still grinning.) 
I have the gun — and its guardian 
too! (Dicey stiffens and steps back, 
her face tightening in anger. She 
raises the rifle to firing position and 
takes deliberate aim at Tom. He stops 
dead in his tracks, completely sobered.) 
Dicey! What are you doing? 

Dicey: The password — or I shoot! 

Tom: Dare all for liberty. (Dicey 
lowers the rifle slowly and hands it to 
him. He lays it gently on the table and 
takes Dicey in his arms. She is 
trembling, almost crying.) You are a 
good soldier, Dicey. But should you 
truly have shot.me? 

Dicey: I don’t know. I think I should. 
You ought not have baited me so. 
(She stirs in his arms, looks up, 
and disengages herself, and, looks at 
him searchingly.) Why would you 
not give the password, Tom? 

Tom (Contritely): Because I’m “only 
a middling soldier,” I reckon. I 
thought it mere foolishness — this 
talk of passwords, among friends. 

Dicey: But you slipped away without 
orders last night, Tom. How was I 
to know James really wanted me to 
give you the gun? 

Tom: Forgive me, Dicey. (He picks up 
the rifle and reaches for his cap.) But 
now Cary will have got her breath 
again and I must be off — to prove 
I’m not too poor a fighting man even 








if I’ve not always taken orders as 
seriously as I intend to take them 
hereafter. (He starts for the door, then 
turns with a sudden qualm.) But no — 
how can I take the rifle now? (He 
fingers it lovingly as he starts to lay it 
back on the table.) You need it, you 
have proved you can use it. What 
am I thinking of? ’Tis but my crazy 
hankering for a fight. 

Dicey (Sharply): Is that the way you 
begin to obey orders, Tom Spring- 
field? Who is the best sharpshooter 
in Carolina, you or I? Why did 
James, my own brother, send you to 
get that gun from me? 

Tom: But you — 

Dicey: Dare all for liberty! 

Tom (Slowly picking up the rifle again 
and straightening himself resolutely): 
For the cause, then. So be it. But 
God knows ’tis hard to leave you like 
this, Dicey, for there’s one other 
thing besides our cause that I’ve 
ever been serious about and that’s 
caring for you. I must go now. 
Goodbye. 

Dicey: I’ll be here when you come 
back, Tom. 

Tom (At the door, wistfully): Shall you 
always be there when I come back, 
Dicey? Even when I come back for 
good after the war? 

Dicey: Always. 

Tom (Bursting into a boyish shout): 

Glory hallelujah! Dicey! My good 

soldier—as I am yours! (He 

snatches a quick kiss and dashes out.) 


THE END 





Dramatized, with some changes, from “‘Shoot Me If 
You Dare,” In Calico and Crinoline, by Eleanor Sickels, 
Viking, 1935. 


Pleasant Dreams 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Fat Boy 
Turn Boy 
ist SPRITE 
2ND SPRITE 
3RD SPRITE 
47TH SPRITE 
5TH SPRITE 
6TH SPRITE 
7TH SPRITE 

Sertinc: A plain scene. A table is set 
with goodies. 

At Rise: A boy made to look fat and 
wearing striped pajamas with the 
stripes running horizontally enters 
right just as a very thin boy wearing 
pajamas striped vertically enters left. 
Both boys are sleepy and yawning. 

Tun Boy (As he enters): Where am I, 
anyway? ... Oh! (As he almost 
bumps into Fat Boy.) What are 
you doing here? (The boys do not 
notice the table at first because they are 
so busy staring at one another.) 

Fat Boy: I don’t know. I ate some 
cake and candy before I went to 
sleep and then I had a stomach-ache 
— and that’s the last thing I remem- 
ber. Now, I’m here... 

Tun Bor: But that’s just the way I 
got here. I like cake and candy too 
— I eat them all the time. 

Fat Boy (Surprised): You do? But 
you’re so skinny. Mother says I get 
fat because I eat too much sweet 
stuff — but look at you, you’re thin. 


Turn Boy: I know. My dad says I eat 
so much cake and pie I get thin 
carrying it around. It’s funny, isn’t 
it? But it’s funnier still — meeting 
you ...I wonder where we are. Do 
you suppose we could be having a 
nightmare? 

Fat Boy: I don’t — (His eyes lighting 
on table and growing big) No — no, 
we couldn’t be having a nightmare 
because, look — look! Gee, this is a 
wonderful place! Look at all that 
stuff. (He makes for the right side of 
table.) Cake and pie and candy! 

Turn Boy (Running to table too and 
standing at the left side): Boy, oh 
boy, oh boy! I never saw so many 
good things in all my life. Come on, 
let’s sit right down and eat it all up! 
(They sit down, both stuff some choco- 
lates into their mouths, and are reach- 
ing for pieces of the cake which is cut 
when seven little health sprites dance 
in, three from right and four from left. 
They close in on the table quickly, each 
taking something from it until there is 
nothing left on it but the cloth and 
stlverware.) 

SPRITES: 

Oh, no, you don’t—oh, no, you 
don’t — 

We'll whisk this food away; 

It isn’t good to eat so much 

Of sweet stuff every day. 

(They stand back of the table, one 

holding a cake, another a pie, etc.) 
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Txin Boy: They — they took all our 
food away. 

Fat Boy: Wait — you can’t do that. 

SPRITES: 

Oh, yes, we can — oh, yes, we can — 
We know what’s good for you; 

If you ate all this you’d howl and 
moan — 

And have some nightmares too. 

Fat Boy: This — this is a nightmare. 

Tun Boy: An awful nightmare — be- 
cause for once we could eat all we 
wanted and now they’ve taken it all 
away. 

ist Sprite: It isn’t a nightmare. 

2nD Sprite: It started out as a night- 
mare. 

3Rp Sprite: But we’ve changed all that. 

4ru Sprite: From now on it'll be a 
pleasant dream. 

5ru Sprite: A very pleasant dream. 

6TH Sprite: You'll feel better soon. 

7TH Sprite: Very much better. 

Fat Bor: Who — who are you? 

Tun Boy: Yes — tell us. 

Sprites: We’re the health sprites — 
the little people who help to keep 
you in fine shape — who show you 
how to grow up to be strong and 
healthy and happy. 

Ist SPRITE: 

Oh, cakes and pies are very well 

If you don’t over-do; 

But you have stuffed yourselves to 
death 

With all this sweet and “goo!” 

(1st Sprite marches out right carry- 

ing a cake.) 

2np Sprite (Holding dish of bon-bons): 
And candy too is fine to eat 
When you eat it sensibly; 

A piece or two just after meals 
Is quite all right, you see. 


(2np Sprite exits right with bon- 
bons.) 


3RD SPRITE: 


But when you eat sweets day and 
night 
It doesn’t do at all; 
You'll never have fine teeth and 
bones 
Or grow up straight and tall. 
(Exits right with a pie.) 
4TH SPRITE: 
You shun the fruits and vegetables 
Your mothers bring to you; 
You leave your milk untasted 
And that makes your parents blue. 
(Exits right with a brick of ice cream.) 
57TH SprITE: 
And now just look what’s happened, 
Only see the fix you’re in; 
For you have grown much too fat — 
(Pointing to Far Boy) 
And you have grown thin! (Pointing 
to Turn Boy.) 
(Sprire exits right with dish of candy.) 
6TH SprRITE: 
But we are going to change all that. 
We’re going to tell you how 
To be both strong and healthy; 
Oh, let’s begin — right now. 
(Exits right carrying a cake.) 
7TH SPRITE: 
There are seven basic foods, they 
say, 
That you must surely eat; 
They’re full of vitamins and things, 
They really can’t be beat! 
(As the 7TH Sprite exits right carry- 
ing a pie, the 1st Sprite re-enters. 
Now he has a card hung around his 
neck with a big number “1” on it and 
he carries two raw carrots and a head 
of lettuce which he places on the table.) 
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Ist SPRITE: 


Oh, the green and yellow vegetables 
Are healthful and nutritious; 

And if you try them you will see 
They’re really most delicious! 

(The Fat Boy and Tun Boy each 
take a raw carrot slowly and bite into 
it, making faces at first and then look- 
ing more and more pleased as the 
2np SpriTE enters wearing a card 
with a number “2” on it. The 2nd 
SPRITE carries a glass of orange juice 
and a tomato. The 1st Sprite steps 
aside standing at extreme right.) 


2nD SPRITE: 


Also among the basic seven 

They make strong teeth; they build 
good bones; 

They have a hundred uses. 

(She sets the orange juice down and 

puts the tomato near the lettuce, then 

steps aside standing left of lst Sprite. 

Turn Boy and Far Boy each take a 

sip of orange juice and nod their heads 

at one another and smile as if to say: 

“It’s all right.” The 3nxp Sprite 

enters wearing a placard with “‘3”’ on 

it and carrying a baked potato on a 

plate and an apple. He puts these on 

the table.) 

3RD SPRITE: 

Potatoes, vegetables and other fruits, 

They’re all found in Group Three; 

And they’re all good, and good for 
you, 

Just try them now and see. 

(He steps aside standing left of 2ND 

Sprite. Turn Boy scoops out a bit 

of potato and Fat Boy takes up the 

apple as 4TH Sprite enters with a 

botile of milk with a glass over the top 

and a piece of cheese.) 


4TH SPRITE: 


And milk — and cheese that’s made 
from milk, 

Take some of these each day; 

They'll make you grow — they’ll 

give you pep, 

Help you in every way. 

(4rH Sprite sets milk on table and 

then steps aside standing left of 3RD 

Sprite. The boys both drink some 

milk. They are grinning broadly as 

the 5vn Sprite enters carrying a meat 

patty and an egg in an egg cup. This 

can be a hard-boiled egg.) 


5TH SPRITE: 


And every day some meat or fish — 

To build your muscles up; 

And eggs are good — scrambled or 
poached 

Or boiled in a cup. 

(Fat Boy and Turn Boy try the food. 

5TH Sprire steps aside as the 6TH 

Sprite enters with some slices of 

bread on a plate and a small box of 

cereal.) 


6TH SPRITE: 


Enriched bread and cereals, 

All made of good whole wheat, 

Are rich in proteins, minerals too 
And they’re a real treat! 

(The 67TH Sprite puts bread and box 
of cereal on the table, then steps aside 
as the 7TH Sprite enters with some 
butter on a plate.) 


7TH SPRITE: 


And you need butter or margarine, 
They’re protective foods, you know; 
So spread a little upon your bread, 
There you are — just so. 

(As she finishes speaking, she puts 
some butter on the slices of bread and 
the boys each take a bite and smile. 




















The 7TH SPRITE steps back last at left 
so the Sprites are all standing in a 
line across the stage. As they say 
their numbers, they speak very quickly, 
the words almost piling on top of one 
another so that it will give the effect of 
gust one sentence.) 

Ist SprITE: One — 

2NnD SPRITE: Two — 

3RD SprITE: Three — 

4ru Sprite: Four — 

57TH Sprite: Five — 

6TH Sprite: Six — 

7TH SPRITE: Seven — 

ALL SpriTEs: 

Basic foods to eat; 
Juices, vegetables, fruits and milk — 
And butter, bread and meat. 

Fat Boy (Enthusiastically) : And they’re 
all so good. We never realized how 
good they tasted before. 

Tun Boy: We like them fine! 

SPRITES: 

Eat some of each one every day — 

If you do, you can’t go wrong; 

You'll grow up tall and straight and 
bright 

And your muscles will be strong! 

Tun Boy (Pointing to Fat Boy): And 

he’ll grow thin — 





“— 





Fat Boy (Pointing to Tutn Boy): And 
he’ll grow fat — 

Fat Boy and Turn Boy: Not too much 
either way; 

Turn Boy: But just enough to even 
things up— 

Fat Boy: What fine boys, folks will 
say! 

SPRITES: 
Of course they will — of course they 

will — 

What fine boys, folks will say; 
They eat the basic seven 
That’s why they look that way. 
They eat the basic seven 
Hooray — hooray — hooray! 

Tuin Boy: Yes, we're going to be 
strong. 

Fat Boy: And healthy and happy. 

THIN Boy (Suddenly remembering) : Oh, 
but wait a minute. You said this 
was all just a dream —a pleasant 
dream. 

Fat Boy: It —it isn’t real then — 
and I want it to be. I want it to be! 

Sprites: Oh, don’t worry. If you eat 
the basic seven, this pleasant dream 
will come true. 


THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Out of the Clock 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 

THe Movse, a small child in gray 
pajamas and furry gray hood with 
wide rounded ears 

Tue Cat, a larger child in white pa- 
jamas and white hood with pointed 
ears 

Tue Dos, a still larger child in brown 
pajamas and brown hood with broad, 
flapping ears 
(All animals should have rope tails. 
The cat and mouse should have 
whiskers drawn with crayons at 
either side of the mouth. The dog 
should wear a collar.) 

FaTHEer Time, an old man who dozes in 
the chimney corner 

Tue LitrLte New YEar, a young girl in 
white dress and pink hair bows 

SetrtinG: The living room of almost any 
house. There is a Grandfather clock 
center back. Chimney corner, right. 
Two chairs, left. (Center of stage 
should be kept free for action.) 

Tre: New Year’s Eve. 

Ar Rise: Fatuer Time is sleeping by 
the fire. The clock is heard ticking 
loudly. Nothing happens for a mo- 
ment or two, then a little mouse runs 
in from the left and knocks on the door 
of the clock. 

Movss (In sing song as he knocks): 
Knickety-knock, knickety-knock. 

I am the mouse that ran up the clock. 
Little New Year won’t you kindly 
unlock 


The pretty brown door of your 
tickety-tock? 
FaTHer Time (Roused from his nap): 
Shoo! little mousie-kin, why do you 
claw 
At the door of the clock with your 
prickly gray paw? 
Mouse (Beginning to sob): 
Boo hoo hoo! What shall I do? 
The cat will be here in a minute or 
two 
To chase me and catch me .. . Oh, 
boo hoo hoo! 
Fatuer Time: But how can the Little 
New Year help you? 
MovsseE: 
As soon as she comes, I have heard 
people tell, 
The bothersome cat will behave very 
well; 
For everyone tries to be good, I hear, 
Whenever it’s time for the Little 
New Year. 
Oh please blow a whistle or rattle a 
drum 
So the Little New Year will come, 
come, come! 
FaTHer TIME: 
I’m sorry. It may not be quite to 
your liking; 
She cannot come out till the clock 
starts its striking. 
Cat (Off stage): Mew, mew... 
Movss (Trembling): What shall I do? 
FaTHER TIME: 
You’d better be hiding behind that 
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big chair 
And maybe the kitty will not find 
you there. 

Movss: Yes, yes, I’ll be hiding behind 
this big chair . . . (She hides behind a 
chair, left. Again there is silence, 
except for the clock’s ticking. FATHER 
Time dozes. The Movse trembles. 
The Cat enters stealthily, creeping on 
quiet paws.) 

Cat (In stage whisper): 

Where is that mouse? Where is that 
mouse? 

I’ll find him if I have to tear up the 
house. 

(She pokes about, sniffing and snoop- 

ing.) 

They'll send me away at the first of 
the year 

On a holiday trip . . . but before I 
leave here 

I want to catch mousie-kin right by 
the ear... 

(She is about to discover the Mouse 

behind the chair when a bark is heard 

off stage.) 

Doe (Off stage): Bow-wow-wow, bow- 
wow-wow! 

Cat (Suddenly frightened): 

There is that dog! He’s big as a cow. 

What shall I do to save myself now? 

(She rushes over to the clock and 

knocks on it. In a sing song as she 

knocks) 

Knickety-knock, knickety-knock. 

I am the kitten who sits by the clock. 

Little New Year won’t you kindly 
unlock 

The pretty brown door of the tickety- 
tock? 

Knickety-knock, knickety-knock . . . 

FaTHEeR Time (Roused from his nap): 
Shoo! little kitty-kin, why do you 
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claw 
At the door of the clock with your 
prickly white paw? 

Cat (Crying): 

Boo hoo hoo! What shall I do? 

The dog will be here in a minute or 
two 

To chase me and catch me. . 
boo hoo hoo! 

Fatuer True: But how can the Little 
New Year help you? 

Cat: 

As soon as she comes, I have heard 
people tell, 

The bothersome dog will be have 
very well. 

For everyone tries to be good, I hear, 

Whenever it’s time for the Little New 
Year. 

Oh please blow a whistle or rattle a 
drum! 

So the Little New Year will come, 

come, come. 

FaTHER TIME: 

Although I’m afraid it is not to your 
liking, 

I can’t let her out till the clock starts 
its striking ... 

Doe (Off stage): Bow Wow! 

Cat (Frantic): He’s coming now .. . 

FATHER TIME: 

You’d better be hiding behind that 
big chair 

And maybe the puppy will not find 
you there. 

Cat (Running): Yes, yes, I will hide, 
here, behind this big chair. (She 
hides behind second chair. Enter Doe 
noisily.) 

Doe (In a gruff voice): 

Where is that cat? Where is that cat? 
I’ll look under every pillow and mat. 
(He noses about) 


. Oh, 








I’ll find her before she can skittle or 
scat. 

They’ll send me away at the first of 
the year 

For a holiday trip . . . but before I 
leave here 

I want to catch kitty-kin right by the 
REA 

(He suddenly comes upon the Cat be- 

hind the chair. At the same moment 

the Cat sees the Movse.) The cat! 

Cat: THe Mouse 

Mouse: LET ME OUT OF THIS HOUSE! 
(It runs around in a circle in the 
center of the stage. The Cat runs after 
the Mousse. The Doe runs after the 
Cat. They go round and round and 
round. All at once the clock strikes. 
The animals stop stock still. FaTHEer 
Time opens the door of the clock. Out 
steps the LirTLE New YEAR.) 

LitrrLeE New Year: A Happy NEw 
YEAR, EVERYONE. 

Anmats (Hanging their heads and 
mumbling): A happy New Year to 
you. 

LitrLE New Year (Holding up three 
beautiful calendars): 

See what I brought you, one and all! 

Beautiful days of spring and fall, 

Beautiful days of winter and sum- 
mer... 

Are you not glad of a friend and new 
comer? 

(She hands a calendar to each of the 

animals) 


AntmmALs (Delighted): Do you mean 
that you give us these beautiful days? 
LitrLe New Year (Nodding assent): 
To use as you please in a hundred 
nice ways. 
Dos: 
I want to do something that’s special 
with mine. 
I’ll never waste time on a growl or 
whine. 
I'll practice high jumping and learn 
to run faster 
And think of new ways to take care 
of my master... 
Cat (To Doe warily): You will not go 
chasing a poor little cat? 
Doc (Decidedly): No. Only a bully 
would choose to do that. 
Cat: Then I shall go purring all over 
the house... 
Movss: You will not go chasing a poor 
little mouse? (She sniffies.) 
Cat: Of course not, you silly. Go wipe 
off your tear. 
Movse (Smiling): How good it will 
seem to be free from all fear! 
Anma.s (In chorus): Oh, this will be 
surely a Happy New Year! (They 
grab the Littte New Year and 
FaTHer Time by the hand and all 
dance in a circle.) 
Aut (As the curtain falls): A Happy 
New Year! A Happy New Year! 
A Happy New Year! 


THE END 


or 
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Characters 
Doctor TIME 
Ten O’Ciock ScHOLAR 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Hour Hanp 
MINUTE Hanp 
Seconp Hanp 
Moruer and Basy (doll) 
Days OF THE WEEK 
MONTHS OF THE YEAR 
Two CHILDREN 
Oup (and New) YEAR 
Wee Wire WINKIE 

Setrine: Dr. Trmen’s office. 

At Ruse: Dr. Time is seated at his desk, 
watching sand run through hourglass. 
Rising, winds clocks. 

Dr. Time: 

I’m old Dr. Time. 

I have clocks that will chime 
And bells that will ring 

And cuckoos that sing. 

I know every way 

To tell time of day. 


If you often are late 

Or too early and wait, 

If it puzzles your brains 

To have to catch trains, 

If you even forget 

When a party is set, 

Just do as I say: 

Tell Time right away. 

(Doorbell rings. Enter Ten O’Ciock 
ScHOLAR. ) 





Doctor Time's Office 


by Alice Very 


ScHOLAR: 
A diller, a dollar, 
A ten o’clock scholar! 
Dr. Time: 
What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock 
And now you come at noon. 
SCHOLAR: 
I lie in bed 
And rub my head 
To make myself grow bright, 
But when I try 
To see time fly 
I never get it right. 
Dr. Time: 
Your trouble is clear 
And the cure is right here. (Handing 
him an alarm clock) 
One turn of the key 
At bedtime, you see. 
Scuotar (Taking clock and paying 
dollar) : 
Then I’ll be, for a dollar, 
A nine o’clock scholar, 
(Exit, ringing alarm bell) 
ENGINEER (Entering): 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine — 
Running on the old Chicago line. 
Will you please give me the cor-rect 
time? 
Dr. TIME: 
The time is late, 
It’s half-past eight. 
Here’s what you need 


To run with speed. 
(Handing him a watch) 
ENGINEER: 
Indeed, I do not understand — 
Which is the hour, and minute hand? 
(Dr. Trwe opens door to cabinet. 
Enter Hour, Minute, and SEconD 
HANps.) 
Hour Hanp: 
The hour hand is rather slow 
Because she has so far to go. 
Minute Hanp: 
The minute hand can run much 
faster — 
Each day and night goes twelve 
times past her, 
And though the time she tells is 
smaller 
The minute hand is that much taller. 
(Showing difference in height) 
Hour Hann: 
Like Nancy Etticoat, you know, 
The longer I stay, the shorter I grow. 
Sreconp Hanp: 
Sometimes another hand you see — 
The fastest hand of all the three — 
It turns as fast as you can spin it — 
As much as sixty times a minute. 
(Hanns show on dial how they work, 
then exeunt.) 
ENGINEER: 
Now I have seen them 
I can tell 
Minutes and hours 
And seconds well. (Ezit.) 
Moruer (Entering with BasBy): 
Doctor, the question 
I’m asking today 
Is: How many days 
Has my baby to play? 


(Dr. Time opens cabinet again. 


Enter Days or WEEK.) 
Sunpay: Sunday — 


Monpay: Monday — 

Turspay: Tuesday — 

WepNEspDAY: Wednesday — 

Tuurspay: Thursday — 

Fripay: Friday — 

SaTurRDAY: Saturday — 

Sunpay: Sunday — 

Monpay: Monday. 

Dr. TIME: 

Now seven days will show the way 
To teach the baby how to play. 
(Moruer places Basy in middle of 
floor and Days form ring around.) 

Days (Sing): 

Here we go round the mulberry 
bush, 

The mulberry bush, the mulberry 
bush. 

Here we go round the mulberry bush, 

So early Monday morning. 

Monpay (Making motions of washing): 
This is the way we wash the clothes, 
Wash the clothes, wash the clothes, 
This is the way we wash the clothes, 
So early Monday morning. 

Turspay (With ironing motions): 
This is the way we iron the clothes, 
Iron the clothes, iron the clothes, 
This is the way we iron the clothes, 
So early Tuesday morning. 

WeEpDNEsDAY (With sewing motions): 
This is the way we mend the clothes, 
Mend the clothes, mend the clothes, 
This is the way we mend the clothes, 
So early Wednesday morning. 

Tuurspay (With stirring motions): 
This is the way we bake the bread, 
Bake the bread, bake the bread, 
This is the way we bake the bread, 
So early Thursday morning. 

Fripay (With sweeping motions): 

This is the way we sweep the floor, 
Sweep the floor, sweep the floor, 
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This is the way we sweep the floor, 
So early Friday morning. 
SatTurDay (Walking with basket): 
This is the way we go to town, 
Go to town, go to town, 
This is the way we go to town, 
So early Saturday morning. 
Sunpay (Walking primly): 
This is the way we go to church, 
Go to church, go to church, 
This is the way we go to church, 
So early Sunday morning. 
(Days or THE WEEK march off stage.) 
MOTHER: 
The days of the week 
I see very clear, 
But how many days 
In the months of the year? 
(Dr. Tre opens cabinet and TWELVE 
Monts enter.) 
SEPTEMBER: Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember — 
Apri: April — 
JUNE: June — 
NovEMBER: And November — 
January: All the rest have thirty- 
one — 
FEBRUARY: 
Except February alone — 
Which has twenty-eight in line, 
But in leapyear twenty-nine. 
Marca: March — 
OcToBER: October — 
May: May — 
DrcEMBER: December — 
Juiy: July — 
AUGUST: 
August — 
All are hers. 
BaBy.) 
DECEMBER: 
Now it’s time — 
You must remember — 


(MoruerR exits with 





For the ending of the year. 
(Two CHILDREN enter, holding books 
which they give to Dr. Time.) 
First CuILp: 
Doctor Time, 
Our books are here — 
What we’ve done 
All through the year. 
Dr. Time: 
Let me see, 
Don’t look so sad. 
Why, it’s not so very bad. 
Sreconp CHILD: 
Let it go — 
No time to fret — 
Next year we’ll do better yet. 
Dr. Time (Handing new books to 
CHILDREN): 
See, your books are clean and new. 
Try to keep them that way too. 
Otp Year (Tottering in, leaning on 
staff): 
Dr. Time, the days grow colder, 
Make me feel I’m growing older. 
Have you any medicine 
Will make the old year young again? 
Dr. Tre: 
Time has cures for every ill, 
Better far than any pill. 
Step inside the magic door 
And be the way you were before. 
(Otp YEAR goes into cabinet. Dr. 
Tre closes door, then starts clocks 
going, all of which have been set to a 
few minutes before twelve.) 
DerceMBer (Taking JANUARY’s hand): 
Now December’s days must end, 
You may take your turn, my friend. 
(DecemBEeR and January whirl 
around and change places.) 


JANUARY: 


When the clock strikes you will hear 
Beginning of another year. 





(CHILDREN hold books and pencils 


ready to write. All clocks strike 

twelve. Door of cabinet opens and 

New YEAR enters, dressed as baby.) 
New YEarR: 

Happy New Year! 

I’m glad to be here. 

Goodbye to the past — 

The good things will last — 


Forget the mistakes, 

The pains and the aches, 
Let’s start on our way — 
It’s New Year today! 


Wee Witure Winkie (Peeping in at 
door): 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs 
In his nightgown, 
Rapping at the window, 
Crying through the lock, 
“Are the children in their beds? 
It’s past twelve o’clock!”’ 
(All run out, except Dr. Time, who 
turns the hourglass and sits looking at 
the sand run.) 
THE END 


Happy New Year 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 

New Year’s Day 

Curistmas Day 

VALENTINE’sS Day 

St. Parricx’s Day 

Aprit Foor’s Day 

May QUEEN 

VACATION 

FourtTH OF JULY 

Camp Days 

ScHoo.t Days 

HALLOWE’EN 

THANKSGIVING Day 

SettinG: On a table near the back of the 

stage is a large Jack Horner ye with 
ribbons of various colors hanging from 
it at regular intervals. There is a 


nearby chair, a door at right and at 
left. 

At Rise: Curistmas Day, all green 
and red, is busily arranging the rib- 


bins affixing the last card to the last 
ribbon. New Yerar’s Day, very 
spick and very span, is standing by. 
CurisTmas Day: 
This is your party, New Year’s Day. 
I’ll start you in the proper way, 
Since Christmas is the one to know 
To whom these gifts of yours should 
go. 
New Year’s Day (Pointing to pie): 
What is that thing? 
Curistmas Day: It is a pie — 
Jack Horner pie it’s called. 
New Year’s Day: And why 
Must we put all those things inside? 
CuristTmas Day: 
They’re gifts from you, and you 
must hide 
Them quite apart until I cry, 
“Tt’s time to pull the ribbons!” 
New Year’s Day: I— 
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Curistmas Day (Shaking her finger): 
Be still, for I must check my list 
For fear that someone might be 

missed. 

On every ribbon there’s a name. 

(Reads) First, Valentine — and she 
will claim 

A heart-shaped box of candy. Next, 

St. Patrick’s snake. He would be 
vexed 

If we forgot it. April Fool 

Has cap with bells — it is the rule. 

May Queen, a crown; Vacation Days, 

A compact; July Fourth — (Pauses) 
let’s see — 

New YeEar’s Day (Clapping his hands): 
A big firecracker. 

He’ll want to shoot. 

Curistmas Day (Sighing): 

Oh, dear me! 

Camp Days will draw a swimming 
suit; 

School Days, a book. 

Curistmas Day: 

And then, for pretty Hallowe’en, 

A cat — the blackest ever seen. 

Thanksgiving loves a football game: 

For her, two tickets. I shall claim 

My Christmas candle. 

New Year’s Day: What’s for me? 

CurisTmas Day: 

That’s a secret — so wait and see. 

Now stay right here and greet each 
guest. 

I’ll hurry out and do the rest. (Goes 
out right. Aprit Foou enters at 
left) 

APRIL Foo: 

Hi, New Year’s Day! I tried to be 

Ahead of time. 

New Year’s Day: That’s fine for me. 

Aprit Foon (Pointing): What is that 
thing? 
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New Year’s Day: A great big pie. 
Aprit Foot: Is it to eat? 
New YEar’s Day: 
You mustn’t try, 
But find the ribbon with your name 
And give a pull. 
APRIL FOOL: 
So that’s the game! (Walks around 
the table) 
Here’s Valentine — St. Patrick, too- 
That smarty May Queen — 
New Year’s Day: One for you. 
APRIL FOoo.: 
I’ve just thought of a bully plan. 
You'll help me, New Year? 
New Year’s Day: If I can. 
Aprit Foou: We'll change the names. 
New Year’s Day: 
But don’t you see, 
The presents will be changed. 
APRIL Foo: For me 
That’s just the thing. (Laughs) My 
gift will be 
A cap with bells. 
New YeEar’s Day: How did you guess? 
APRIL Foou: 
I know what’s coming — more or 
less. 
Now help me with these names. 
New Year’s Day: I’m ’fraid, 
Apri Foou: I’ll take the blame. We'll 
make a raid 
Right now. And by the time we’re 
through 
No one will know just who is who. 
New Year’s Day: It would be fun. 
(Claps hands) Just show me how. 
ApRIL Foou: 
Your party will become a wow. 
Work fast, New Year. 
New Year’s Day: I’ve done a few. 
Apri Foot: Come, let me finish. 
(Pauses) Now we're through. (As 


Curistmas Day enters at right, the 

two stand at left.) 

Curistmas Day: Oh, April Fool, I’m 
glad you’re here. 

Aprit Foo. (Mischievously): I’m said 
to bring all kinds of cheer. 

CurisTMAS Day: 

New Year, you’re grinning like an elf. 

And, April Fool, you’re not yourself. 
(Bell rings) 

Oh, there they are! (Crosses to right 
and goes out) 

New Year’s Day: I’m sorry, now. 

Aprit Foou: Well, you’re supposed to 

make a vow — 

A New Year resolution. 

(Door at right opens with CHRISTMAS 
Day followed by VALENTINE, Sr. 
Patrick, May QUEEN, VACATION, 
Fourts or Juty, Camp Days, 
ScHoot Days, HALLOWE’EN, and 
THANKSGIVING. Each one, in turn, 
receives her greeting, and they all 
pass into the room crowding around 
New Year’s Day.) 

Curistmas Day: Come right in, 
And greet our New Year, Valentine, 
That pretty dress is quite divine. 
And Patrick, too—that shade of 

green 

Is just the brightest I have seen. 

May Queen, your gown is very sweet. 

A wreath will make you quite com- 
plete. 

Vacation, how I envy you 

With only pleasant things to do. 

July the Fourth, of all the boys, 

You certainly can make most noise. 

Camp Days, you’re burned so very 
brown. 

School Days, do put away that 
frown 

Oh, Hallowe’en, our prankish chum! 


Thanksgiving with chrysanthemum! 

(The group has been mingling and 
laughing together.) 

New YEar’s Day: Let’s have the pres- 
ents, Christmas Day! 
Curistmas Day: 

Just what I was about to say. (Claps 
her hands for attention) 

Upon these ribbons are your names; 

Pull hard and then put in your 
claims. 

(All crowd around the table, and with 
many ejaculations and in much ex- 
citement pull the ribbons that are 
attached to the gifts. For a moment 
or so there is an intense silence as 
each looks at his particular trophy.) 

VALENTINE’s Day (Holding up two 
tickets) : 

Tickets — football game — dear me! 
Why should they ever come to me? 
St. Parricx’s Day (Holding up a 
black cat): Why should a black cat 

come my way 

Instead of a snake? 

Apri Foou: I just won’t play 

With this silly crown. (Holds up 
wreath) 

May QuEEN (Weeping): Just look at me 

With a funny cap where a crown 
should be. (Holds up cap and 
bells) 

Vacation (Holding up a school book): 

Think of my happy days ahead 

With a stupid school book that 
won’t be read. 

Fourtu or Juty: I’m used to handling 
the fireworks game — 

And I have no use for a candle flame. 

(Holds up Christmas candle) 

Camp Days (Disgustedly as he opens a 
compact) : 
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What’s this thing? I’d like you to 
know 
I’m no sissy. 

Scnoot Days (Holding up the fire- 

cracker): 

Now I can throw 

A firecracker. Won’t it break up 
school? 

HALLOWE’EN (Waving the snake): 
Cats, not snakes, are the usual rule. 
For Hallowe’en. 

THANKSGIVING (Holding up swimming 
sutt): 

Behold my loot! 
I have no use for a swimming suit. 

New Year’s Day (With the box of 
candy): 

Here’s my present. It’s a dandy— 
Pretty box of real candy. 

Curistmas Day: 

New Year’s whistle has come to me. 

I’ll use it first on the company. 
(Blows whistle and everybody is 
quiet) 

There’s been a terrible mistake. 

Aprit Foon (Quickly): 

I’ll take the blame for New Year’s 
sake. 

I tied each card that bore a name 

To another gift — 

New Yrar’s Day: But just the same 
I helped him and it’s been such fun 
That I wish it all had just begun. 

CuristTMas Day: 

Well, April Fool, you’ve really made 
It most exciting. 
Aprit Foou: It surely paid 
To start with a bang for New Year’s 
Day. 
New Year’s Day: 
All this mixup is just the way 
I like my parties. 


Curistmas Day: So, let’s be gay 
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And laugh it off, for here’s the list 

Of the gifts that everybody’s missed. 

I'll read it. (Refers io list) Valentine, 
my dear, 

The candy box is yours. (NEw 
Year’s Day relinquishes the box 
reluctantly.) And here, 


New Year. This silver whistle’s 
meant 

For you. Blow to your heart’s con- 
tent. 

Patrick has his snake —and April 
Fool, 


His cap with bells, as is the rule. 

Stop your weeping, May Queen dear, 

Your pretty May Queen wreath is 
here. 

Vacation, you will surely need 

A compact; while that candle flame, 

July the Fourth, is mine. Your name 

Was on the fireworks. Therefore, 
shoot. 

Camp Days, you draw the swim- 
ming suit. 

School Days, you wear a surly look. 

We'll try to change that old school 
book. 

This is the cat for Hallowe’en — 

Blackest cat I’ve ever seen. 

Last, not least, Thanksgiving’s name 

Means tickets to the football game. 

(For a moment or so, there is great 
confusion as each guest returns his 
gift to the proper owner with much 
laughter and byplay. In the midst 
of the merriment comes the deafen- 
ing sound of New Year’s whistle.) 

New Year’s Day (Climbing on a 

chair): 

Listen, everyone who’s here. 

I’m a very Happy New Year! 


THE END 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





Bargains in Bonds 


by Betty Bridgman 


Characters 

Apa Hircucock, small town storekeeper 

BarBara, her daughter 

Mrs. OLson 

Mrs. CaRVER 

Serrinc: The general store at Perry 
Junction. 

Ar Rise: Apa Hircucock enters with 
a box of merchandise and begins to sort 
it back of the counter. After a few 
minutes, BARBARA enters carrying 
some ledgers and a catalogue. 

BaRBARA (Consulting her ledger): 
Mother, I’ve sent in the orders for 
cheesecloth, and junior shoes, and 
housedresses. Shall I write any 
more? 

Apa: No, Barbara, not today. You’ve 
done just fine. Though you might 
write that wholesaler again about 
1ubbers and overshoes. (BARBARA 
sits down to make notation.) I don’t 
care what they’re made of, as long 
as they look like they’re made of 
rubber. 

BarBara (Writing): Look — like — 
they’re — made of rubber. 

Apa (Coming out from behind counter 
as she speaks): You’ve got to be a 
mighty good salesman these days to 
get hold of something to sell. Look 
at my notion counters. And kitchen- 
ware! (She makes a gesture offstage.) 
Swept clean. Where do we go from 
here? 


BarBARA (Smiling): There are always 
eggs, Mother. 

Apa (With Spirit): Eggs! We buy ’em, 
we sell ’em, quick turnover. We'll 
dwindle down to being a half-way 
station for eggs. 

BarBARA (With a warning gesture): 
Not that we care, so long as we win 
the war. 

Apa (Calming down): You're right, 
Barbara. I’ll stick it out ’til I have 
to sell the stove pipe and the candy 
jars — and the bobby pins out of my 
hair. 

BarBaRA (Rising): I wish I could 
stay and help you, Mother. 

Apa (Very kindly): Oh, no, you mustn’t 
dear. Don’t change your plans. I 
know how you feel. 

Barpara (In an outburst): I think I’d 
go mad from rage and — and desper- 
‘ation if I didn’t get away. Why, 
people in Perry Junction still don’t 
know we’re fighting a war. 

Apa (Comforting): Oh, Barbara, dear, 
it’s awfully close to you now. But 
folks here feel it, too. They won’t 
fail, you'll see. 

Barpara (Hopefully): Think I'll see it 
today? 

Apa: You sure will. Today Hitch- 
cock’s store will set Perry Junction on 
its ears, just you wait. 

BarsBara: Oh, Mother, I hope you’re 
right. (Enter from right Mrs. OLson, 
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aflutter. She is 40, feminine, nicely 

dressed, clothes-conscious, somewhat 

patronizing. She carries an egg crate.) 

Mrs. OLson (Aggravated, pointing 
toward front offstage): Ada Hitch- 
cock, what kind of a window display 
do you call that? 

Apa (Going behind the counter, saying to 
BarBarA): Will you tell her, or shall 
I? 

BarBarRa (T'aking crate from Mrs. 
Oxson): Mother will help you, Mrs. 
Olson. I'll take your eggs. 

Mrs. Otson (Impatienily): Oh, run 
along, Barbara. I declare, I wish you 
hadn’t grown up and got married. I 
used to think you were the best hired 
girl I’d every broken in. But that’s 
always the way, train ’em and they’ll 
up and quit, and now I don’t know 
what the farm is coming to, I cer- 
tainly don’t. I can’t get a hired girl 
for love or money — oh, well, run 
along, run along. 

BarBara (Smiling, going out left): I'll 
see you get credit for your eggs. 

Apa (Politely): Now Mildred, what’s 
on your mind? 

Mrs. Otson (Sputtering): Your front 
window. I can’t make head nor tail 
of it. 

ApA: Quite an idea, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Ouson: I think it’s plain crazy. 
What’s the price of those things 
anyway? 

Apa: Why, aren’t they all clearly 
marked? 

Mrs. Ousen: I’ll say they are. There’s 

a bicycle that says, “Price $200 in 

War Bonds.” You must be out of 

your head. Who would give you 

$200 in War Bonds for a bicycle — 
an old one at that? 


Apa: Oh, you didn’t read the poster, 
Mildred. You don’t give me the 
bonds. You buy $200 worth and you 
can have the bicycle free. It’s a 
premium. 

Mrs. OuLsEn (More annoyed): And who 
would want to buy $200 worth of 
War Bonds? 

Apa: Anybody who wants to get a free 
bicycle. Or put it this way; anybody 
who wants to help pay for the war. 
(She comes from behind the counter, 
right.) Ill try to make it clear. Have 
you got a few minutes, Mildred? 

Mrs. Ouson (Sitting, left, and rum- 
maging in purse): Oh, dear, yes. 
Here’s my shopping list — we’ll 
come to that later — and my ration 
books. (Apa sits on right.) Oh, I’ve 
lots of time. 

Apa: Waiting for Arthur? 

Mrs. Ouson: Yes, Arthur’s at the 
power company haggling over an 
electric stove. It’s just as good as 
new. I’m thinking of a cabinet sink, 
too. Have you heard of any? 

Apa: Nope. Sinks are scarce as — 
well, hen’s teeth aren’t nearly as 
scarce as sinks, I’d say. (Mrs. 
CARVER enters from right. She is 
about 45, a practical, cautious, short- 
spoken woman in serviceable clothes. 
She carries a shopping bag and a case 
of eggs.) 

Mrs. Carver: Morning, Ada. Morn- 
ing, Mildred. 

Apa (Jumping up quickly): Hello, 
Anna! Glad you got in today. 

Mrs. Otson: Hello, Anna. How’re 
your Leghorns laying? 

Mrs. Carver: Picking up. Roads 
were pretty rough, though. Hope 
these stood the trip in better’n I did. 





Here, Ada. 

Ava (Taking the crate): I’m beginning 
to think eggs are laid in crates, it’s 
the only way I ever see ’em. (She 
carries the crate back of the counter, 
right, and calls) Barbara! Eh— 
eggs! (Mrs. CarvER sits right, and 
takes out from her bag a voluminous 
drab sweater and starts to knit. 
BaRBARA appears, left.) 

BarBaRa: Hello, Mrs. Carver. My, 
you’ve got a lot done since last week. 

Mrs. Carver (Holding up sweater): 
That’s right. I’ll soon be shipping it 
off to my boy. They sure can use 
sweaters in Alaska. Expect you’ve 
done your share, Barbara, with your 
man Wally gone now over a year. 

BarBarRa (In a strained voice): Yes — 
I have done my share — of knitting. 
(She takes the crate off quickly, left.) 

Mrs. Carver: Well, Frank’s unload- 
ing at the mill, so you go ahead, 
Ada, and wait on Mildred. My 
order’ll keep. Besides, I want to ask 
you a thing or two. 

Mrs. Otson (Breaking in): About that 
window up front? 

Mrs. CarvER (Deliberately): Why, yes. 
That’s what I had in mind mostly. 
Mrs. Ouson: Ada was just telling me 

but I can’t see any sense to it. 

Mrs. Carver (Slowly): Ada, do you 
mean to say anybody who buys a 
$25 War Bond can take that pair of 
rubber boots in the window? 

Apa: That’s right, Anna. You can 
order your Bond right here. 

Mrs. Carver: And what’s your com- 
mission? 

Apa (Laughing): Not a cent! It’s just 
my way of merchandising. Look, 
I’ll show you. (She goes back of the 


counter, left, and calls.) Barbara! 

BarBaRa (Offstage): Ye-es? 

Apa (Calling): Bring me some samples 
of the bargains we’re featuring to- 
day! 

BarBara: O.— K. (She enters from 
left with a pile of printed forms.) 
Here you are, Mother. 

Apa (Smiling at her and taking them): 
Thanks, dear. (BARBARA goes out 
left. Apa ‘ives a blank to each cus- 
tomer and -tands in the center.) Now 
these are application blanks for War 
Bonds. A few months ago I got them 
from the bank. I thought they’d go 
like hot-cakes — or nylons, even — 
but sales are a bit slow. So— I’m 
featuring ’em today with premiums. 

Mrs. Carver (Producing notepaper 
from her bag and reading): Well, 
Ada, you’ ve got a tennis racket there, 
$25 in bonds, and a fishing rod, $100, 
and a bicycle, $200, and a raft of 
other stuff. Where’d you get hold of 
your premiums, anyway? 

Apa: Donated for the cause. (She takes 
the blanks from them quickly and goes 
behind the counter.) 

Mrs. Carver: Well, you be careful, 
Ada. You've run this store 20 years 
and never got into trouble. But this 
sort of things looks mighty fishy. 
Shouldn’t wonder if OPA’d say it 
was unconstitutional. 

Apa: Oh, it’s perfectly legal. It gives 
you folks a chance to help win the 
war. 

Mrs. OLson (Rising, coming to counter) : 
But we are winning the war. 

Apa (Sharply): We? Mildred Olson, 
you and Anna and I aren’t doing a 
darned thing, to amount to any- 
thing. (She bangs on the counter.) 
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Our men are fighting desperately — 
your boy, Anna, and your brother’s 
kids, Mildred. (Mrs. OLson turns 
away stubbornly toward front) — but 
they haven’t won yet. They’re 
fighting and they’re spending about 
250 million dollars every day. And 
we’re supposed to be furnishing that 
money. 

Mrs. Carver (Noncommittally): Who 
says so? 

Apa: The President says so, Kate 
Smith says so. 

Mrs. Otson (Turning back, offended): 
But they don’t mean me. My job’s 
too big for me now. 

Mrs. Carver (Partly to herself): 
Farmers got enough to do as it is. 
We got so much pressure put on us — 
produce, produce, produce — we’re 
just kinda sick and tired of being 
nagged at. 

Mrs. Oxson (Plaintively): And I can’t 
get a hired girl for love or money. 
The chores are just piling up, we got 
such a big place, with 500 more 
chickens, besides all the work in the 
garden, and canning coming on. 

Mrs. Carver (Shaking a needle at 
Apa): Can’t hardly find time to 
write to the boys, and you know 
that comes first. 

Mrs. Oxson: Talk about war sacrifices 
—I ought to have six stars in my 
service flag. Six hired girls have 
gone from my kitchen into war 
plants. 

Mrs. Carver (With finality): We’re 
doing our bit. 

Apa (Tarily): But are you doing your 
best? This isn’t a matter of keeping 
up with the Joneses. It’s buy 
bonds — or wear ’em. 
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Mrs. Ouson (Laughing, turning from 
counter): Oh, Ada, stop spouting so 
many slogans. (Sits down, left.) 

Mrs. Carver (Good-humoredly): Now 
take me. I’ve got nothing against 
War Bonds. They’ve got to sell 
some, so let ’em sell ’em to the folks 
that can afford to risk their money. 

Apa (More gently): Why, Anna, there’s 
no risk to War Bonds. They’re as 
safe as a $20 bill. 

Mrs. Carver (Gets up, takes a hank of 
yarn from her bag, stretches it over 
the chatr-back and starts to wind it 
into a ball as she speaks): I’m not so 
keen about them. I’ll stick to good, 
hard cash. 

Apa: Oh, but these bonds are a fine 
investment. You can’t lose a cent on 
them. Not possibly. They’re in 
your name and you can’t sell ’em to 
anybody but the Treasury. 

Mrs. Carver: Well, farmers can’t 
afford to buy War Bonds. Oh, may- 
be one now and then, but not to 
amount to anything. We don’t get 
much cash and we’ve got to keep it 
in reserve. 

Apa: That’s right, Anna. But keep 
your reserve in bonds. You can re- 
deem ’em if you have to. And you 
need bonds for replacements, too. 
I’ll bet Frank’s got .a piece of ma- 
chinery he’s just nursing along. 
Hasn’t he? 

Mrs. Carver: Well, there’s that binder 
that don’t act right. Can’t find a 
new one anywhere. 

Apa: When the war’s over you'll need 
lots of new equipment. And if you 
haven’t got money to buy it, like in 
bonds, you'll have to get a loan and 
go in debt. 








Mrs. Otson: I don’t believe in looking 
too far ahead. We've always got 
along. 

Mrs. Carver: And the Government 
wants us to get out of debt before we 
buy bonds. Frank and I count on 
paying off the mortgage now we've 
got a little money ahead. 

Apa (Going behind counter, looking for 
magazine): Well, Anna, I’ve seen 
something about that in a farm 
magazine. You’re right about debts 
but the Government means bad 
debts. Sure, pay off a second mort- 
gage or loans but don’t disturb a 
first mortgage if you can carry it all 
right. 

Mrs. Otson: Of all the hare-brained 
ideas, Ada Hitchcock! Why not get 
rid of a mortgage? 

Apa: Because you may have to apply 
for another one in a few years and 
pay a lot higher interest than you do 
now. 

Mars. CarvEr (With a grim smile): Give 
it up, Ada. You can’t push Perry 
Junction into buying bonds all by 
yourself. 

Apa: But I’m not in this by myself. 
Barbara’s in on this too. 

Mrs. Otson (Advancing on the counter): 
Huh! Barbara! She might as well 
buy ’em. She’s got nothing better to 
do with the pay Wally sends her 
from the Army. Pretty soft for her. 
It burns me up to see a big girl like 
that just killing time when I can’t 
get a hired girl. (Jn a wistful tone) 
I don’t suppose she’d take on the job 
again, would she? 

Apa: Don’t think so, Mildred. Barbara 
may not be here much longer. 

Mrs. Oxtson: Small loss to you. You 





need someone with a good head 
around here — to tell you what the 
customers want. We want bargains, 
not bonds. 

Apa: Mildred, from now on there arén’t 
going to be any bargains except 
bonds. (Mrs. OLson laughs supe- 
riorly.) It’s true. Every other thing 
you buy is just going to make you 
poorer. 

Mrs. Ouson (Righteously indignant): 
So I shouldn’t be buying a stove — 
is that what you mean? 

Apa: I’m not saying. But whatever 
you buy that you don’t have to buy 
— is going to hurt you later. You 
see, there’s not so much goods for 
sale now. Take a look at my count- 
ers, for instance. But there’s mil- 
lions of people wanting to buy who 
never had the money before. It’s a 
swell set-up for inflation, and you 
know what that means. If we have 
inflation now we'll have deflation 
after the war. Remember what that 
did to the farmers last time. 

Mrs. Carver (Shying from the word): 
Those are ugly words, Ada. Things 
are fixed so we won’t have inflation 
and deflation. 

Apa: Who’s fixed things? 

Mrs. Carver (Vaguely, waving a 
hand): Washington. All those bu- 
reaus. 

Apa: They’re trying, Anna, but they 
can’t hope to do it unless we all hold 
off and keep our new money out of 
circulation. And I don’t mean keep 
it in your stocking, either. 

Mrs. Ouson (Brightly): Oh, Ada, that 
reminds me. Did you get some silk 
stockings in this week? 

Apa (Crossly): No, and we won’t be 


























getting any. Don’t change the sub- 
ject. As I was saying, the way to 
keep your money safe and have it 
win the war, too, is to — 

Mrs. Otson and Mrs. Carver (in 
chorus as Apa says it): Buy War 
Bonds! 

Mrs. Ouson: You said that before. 

Apa: I'll say it again. Buy War 
Bonds. They keep our money table, 
they pay a swell interest rate, and 
they give our boys the things they 
need to come back — alive. (She 
quavers a little on the last word. 
BARBARA comes in left. She stands 
unnoticed.) 

Mrs. Otson (Impatiently): Oh, the 
boys will get back all right. They’re 
getting all the guns they need, don’t 
you worry. 

Apa: Yes, but folks here in Perry 
Junction have to help pay for those 
guns. Millions of farmers have to 
buy bonds regularly. 

Mrs. Carver (Snappily): Well, I hold 
if us folks on the farm have to feed 
the whole world, that’s our share. 

Mrs. Otson: And Ada, you’ve got no 
right to tell me what to do with my 
money. It’s a rare day when I get 
my hands on any and nobody’s 
going to spoil my pleasure in it. 
(BARBARA comes forward, and hands 
each a small paper. She speaks 
quietly, with restraint.) 

BarBaRA: Here’s your egg receipt, 

Mrs. Olson. And yours, Mrs. Carver. 

(She stands near Mrs. Carver, 

slightly upstage.) You've got no call 

to get so worked up. Those are 

Wally’s things in the window, but 

nobody wants you to take any of 

them against your will. 
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Mrs. Otson (Startled): Wally’s? You 
mean — the things in the window 
belong to your husband? 

Mrs. Carver: Why’re you trying to 
get rid of them, Barbara? 

BarRBARA (Uncertainly): It’s Wally’s 
idea. Right now he’s lying in a base 
hospital somewhere in the Pacific. 
He won’t need ’em much when he 
comes back. The Japs got him in 
the legs. (She chokes up on the last 
and turns away. ADA comes around 
the counter from right and puts her 
arm around BarBaRa.) It happened 
about a month ago, but we just 
heard about it from Wally. 

Mrs. Carver: Oh, Barbara, 
awfully sorry. 

BarBara (Shakily): It’s all right. You 
don’t have to be kind about it. I’m 
— getting used to the idea. And I’m 
going to make up for it. 

Mrs. Carver: How, Barbara? 

BaRBARA: I’m going away. I’m going 
to be a nurse. I have to, now. 

Mrs. Carver: You poor child. 

Mrs. Ouson (Jn a queer voice): Some- 
how —I never thought — anyone 
from Perry Junction — 

Apa: Makes the war come up and 
breathe in your face, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Carver (Indicating the offstage 
window): But why use them as 
premiums? 

BarBaRA: I'll tell you why. Way off 
there, Wally’s wondering about us. 
Whether we see the war the way he 
sees it now. He’s wondering how 
we’re doing on the home front. 
Whether it’s business as usual. I 
guess Mother wrote him something, 
didn’t you, Mother? 

Apa (Apologetically): Only said my 


I’m 





stock of bond applications wasn’t 
moving. 

BarBara: So Wally wrote back and 
said to use the things he left behind 
and stir up some interest in War 
Bonds. 


Apa: He said he’d be proud if they 
started the home folks buying. 

Barpara: He started me. I’m going to 
lend my country every cent I can, 
to stop a Jap bullet before it gets 
some other girl’s husband. 

Mrs. Otson (Kindly): But Barbara, 
the little bit you can do isn’t much. 
BarBaRA: But don’t you see? Haven’t 
you got someone awfully close to you 
who’s got to come home safe? What- 
ever you can do, little or much, you'll 

do it with your whole heart. 

Mrs. Carver (Getting up, stowing 
away knitting): Barbara, you hit me 
square. I have a boy that’s got to 
come home. I’m pretty comfortable 
here. I’m not doing enough. 

BarBaRA: Oh, Mrs. Carver! 

Mrs. Carver: I’m going to find Frank 
and some of the neighbors and we’ll 
start to empty that window of yours. 
I’ll be back — and I’ll have a crowd, 
you can bet on that. (She goes out 
right.) 

Barpara (Dazed but delighted): She 
got it! She understands! 

Mrs. Ouson (Aggravated): Ada, I don’t 
know what to say. She can’t afford 
it — their farm doesn’t amount to 
much. But if Anna Carver thinks 
she’s got to buy bonds there must be 
more to ’em than I thought. 

Barpara (Crossing to her, taking her 
hands): Good for you, Mrs. Olson! 

Mrs. Ouson (Jerking her hands away, 
half joking, half rueful): But darn 


you anyway, Barbara. I had my 
heart set on that stove. It takes me 
so long to work on the old one and it’s 
practically impossible to get a hired 
girl. Think of me when you get your 
orders for overseas duty. 

BarBaRA (Slowly): Wait a minute. 
I’m beginning to see where I fit in. 
When I heard about Wally — I felt 
I couldn’t stay in Perry Junction — 
I couldn’t help Wally here. And I 
thought nobody cared about helping 
except me. But — 

Apa (With atwinkle, turning her around, 
shaking a finger in her face): Barbara, 
you’re sure? 

BarBara (Embracing her): I’m sure, 
Mother. My work is here. I might 
not make a very good nurse but I can 
be a lot of help on a farm. Mrs. 
Olson, I’ll come and work for you 
again, till Wally comes back. 

Mrs. Oxson (Overjoyed, taking her 
hands): You will! Barbara! That’s 
wonderful. We can do a bang-up job 
of farming for victory now. (She 
cools off suddenly.) My stars, it will 
be like having the FBI in the house; 
you'll make me put every last cent 
of my egg money into bonds. 

Barsara (Smiling): You bet I will and 
you'll love it, too. 

Mrs. Otson (With a weak laugh): 
Well — maybe I will, at that! 

Apa (Crossing, clapping her on the 
shoulder): Why, Mildred, in six 
months you won’t know yourself. 
You'll be picking War Bonds off 
your fruit trees, hatching them in 
your chicken coops — 

Mrs. Otson (Suddenly business-like): 
And filling out applications at Ada 
Hitchcock’s store. Well, I’ll have to 
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catch Art and cancel that stove deal. 
Then I’ll bring him back to get that 
fishing rod. (She moves toward exit 
right.) 

BarBaRA: It’s a real bargain. 

Mrs. Orson (Turning to BARBARA, 
threatening): Don’t you tell Wally, 
mind you, but he’s going to have it 
back when he comes home — his 
own or a better one. Fishing is one 
thing he’ll want to do. Bye! (They 
answer “‘Good-bye.”’ She hurries out.) 

Apa (Excited, scurrying back of the 
counter): Barbara! They’ll bring 
the whole town! We’ve got to hurry. 
Look — how’s this for a poster to 





as 


put outside the door? (She pulls a 
large placard from under the counter. 
Barpara holds it in front of her.) 
BarBara: Mother, it’s just right! (She 
reads with gestures.) 
Ada Hitchcock features bonds, 
Bonds at bargain prices, 
Styles for redheads, brunettes, 
blondes, 
Genuine sacrifices. 
You need our goods, we need your 
funds 
To tide us through a crisis — 
You can hoard them if they’re bonds, 
So buy at bargain prices! 
THE END 


Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Business 1s Business 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mr. Hotwoop, a successful business 
man 
Mark, his son, about sixteen years of age 
Jupy, his daughter, about fifteen 


FRANK 

Dick | Members of the Teenage 
Bru ? Diaper and Dog Laundry, 
EppIE Ine. 

JANE 
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Daisy, a colored maid 
Mrs. Brown, a middle-aged woman 
Mayor Prescotr 


ScENE 1 

Serrinc: The living room of the Hol- 
wood home. 

At Rise: Mark is standing by the door, 
left. He seems tense, and is evidently 
listening. Jupy is at right, alternately 
sitting and standing. It is evident she 
18 nervous. 

Jupy (After a moment): I still don’t 
think this is the right time to ask 
him. He’ll be in a hurry, you know. 

Marx: Of course he will, but if he’s in 
a hurry he won’t take too much time 
to lecture us about it. He’ll just say 
yes, and off he’ll go. 

Jupy: If I know Dad, he’ll go off, but 
not the way you think he will. 

Mark (Moving center): Okay, do we 
want to go through with it or not? 
It was as much your idea as mine, 
and I know I don’t want to let the 


gang down now that we’ve gone this 
far. 

Jupy: I’m not backing down. I just 
don’t think this is the time to spring 
this on him. Suppose you were going 
off on a business trip and someone 
came out with something as big as 
this is. Wouldn’t you want time to 
think it over? 

Mark: If he takes time to think it over, 
we'll lose our customers and their 
good will, as the book calls it. He’ll 
have to say yes. 

Jupy: Or no. 

Mark (Quickly): Shh! Here he comes. 
Relax, now. ‘He hurries over to the 
radio where he stands tinkering. Jupy 
picks up a book, sits on divan and pre- 
tends to read. After a moment, Mr. 
Hotwoop comes in. He is a middle 
aged business man, just graying a bit 
at the temples.) 

Hotwoop (Entering from left, stops 
centre): Mark, did you see that gold 
collar pin of mine? 

Mark (Chagrined): Why I...ah... 
that is... yes... 

Hotwoop (Impatiently): Come, come. 
Where is it? 

Mark (Removing pin from collar): 1 
have it right here. (Hands it to his 
father who places it in his collar.) 

Houwoop: Where are yours? Seems to 
me you had half a dozen of these 
things a while ago. 


























Mark: I guess I lost them, Dad. I’m 
sorry. 

Hotwoop: Humph! I suppose you had 
my good pen, too. I can’t find that. 

Jupy: I had that, Dad. It’s on the desk 
in the den. I'll get it. (She rises — 
and starts left) 

Ho.twoop: What were you doing with 
that? Don’t you have a pen of your 
own? 

Jupy: I mislaid mine, and I had to 
write a composition. (She goes out 
left.) 

Hotwoop: Lost it, mislaid it. I never 
saw such irresponsible children. Oh 
I don’t suppose you are any worse 
than the rest of them your age; but 
whenever I can’t find anything I 
want, I can always be sure you 
children have it. No doubt you’ve 
had my good brief case. I can’t find 
it anywhere. 

Marx: I didn’t have that. Honest I 
didn’t Dad. (Jupy re-enters, left 
with pen) Maybe Judy knows where 
it is. 

Jupy (Handing him pen): What now? 

Hotwoop: My brief case. 

Jupy: Oh, I know where that is. It’s 
down at the Central Hotel. 

Hotwoop: Central Hotel? 

Jupy: Yes, you left it there, Dad. 
Don’t you remember? You took it 
to the Kiwanis meeting the other 
day. They called up this afternoon 
and said you could have it by identi- 
fying it even though your name was 
on it. 

Hotwoop: Oh, yes. Ahem. I remem- 
ber now. I don’t need it this time. 
Mark (Innocently): What were you 

saying about young people and re- 
sponsibility, Dad? 





Houtwoop (With a quick glance): I was 
just saying you two people will have 
to assume more responsibility around 
the house from now on. With your 
mother away and my being called 
out like this, you’re going to be on 
your own. Do all you can to help 
Daisy around the house. 

Jupy: How long will you be gone? 

Hotwoop: That I can’t say. I may be 
a week, perhaps only a few days. 
Meanwhile try to develop a sense of 
responsibility and don’t get into 
trouble. 

Mark: You know, Dad, we were just 
talking along that line ourselves. 
Hotwoop (Suspiciously): What, about 

getting into trouble? 

Mark: Ah, no. About responsibility. 
Really, young people today are more 
responsible than you think. 

Hotwoop (Doubtfully): Hmm. Well, 
here’s a chance to prove it. (Starts 
toward left) I must see Daisy about 
the meals. (Jupy gives Mark a 
quick signal) 

Mark: Oh, Dad. Can you spare a few 
minutes? 

Hotwoop (Stopping near exit): Eh? 
What? 

Jupy (Going to him — taking his arm 
and leading him back to divan): Dad, 
please wait a minute or two. We 
have something awfully important to 
discuss with you. It won’t take long. 

Hotwoop (Suspicious): Now what 
have you done? (Sits on edge of 
divan. Mark moves to centre.) 

Jupy: Oh, it’s nothing we’ve done — 
yet. You tell him, Mark. 

Mark: It’s like this. A bunch of us 
kids in the commercial class at school 








have decided it would be worth 
while if we could get some real busi- 
ness experience to go along with our 
work at school. 

Hotwoop: So you think you want to 
go to work, eh? I have no objection 
to that. The only real way to learn is 
by doing. (Starts to rise) 

Jupy: That’s right, Dad. We want to 
learn by doing. So we've started a 
real business of our own. We have a 
board of directors, a sales force, a 
manager, a bookkeeper, and every- 
thing. 

Marx: And we are selling shares of 
stock. 

Hotwoop (Evidently relieved — laugh- 
ingly): Oh, so that’s it. Sounds like 
a new racket to get more spending 
money. How much do you want? 
Settle for a half dollar each? 

Mark (Seriously): Oh, no, Dad. You 
don’t get it. We’re not trying to sell 
you stock. It is all owned by mem- 
bers of the firm. What we want you 
to do is rent us that store you have 
on North Main Street. 

Hotwoop: What? Rent you a store? 


Don’t be ridiculous, Son. What 
could you do with a store? 

Jupy: We need it badly. 

Mark: This is serious, Dad. I told 


you we organized a business firm, 
and we are all set to go. We're in 
earnest about it. It will help us all 
in our future vocations. At least, it 
will teach us something about them 
and help us to make a wiser choice. 
Hotwoop (Not convinced): Children, 
school is school. It has a very im- 
portant place in your lives. I trust 
you are being well prepared there 
for your vocational future. But 


when you ask me to rent a store to a 
bunch of kids. That’s different. 
Business is business. 

Jupy: But this is business. We'll pay 
the rent. In fact, we have so many 
customers lined up now we'll have to 
hire more on our staff or workers 
right away. 

Hotwoop (Now disturbed): What kind 
of business have you got yourselves 
into now? 

Mark: A diaper and dog laundry. 

Hotwoop (Rising — loudly): A diaper 
and dog laundry! Impossible! 

Jupy: We’ve sold over a hundred dol- 
lars worth of stock. 

Mark: And we have twenty-five cus- 
tomers already. 

Hotwoop: Here I am faced with a 
business trip and you two pull some- 
thing like this. I demand that both 
of you keep out of this — this dog 
laundry. Business is for grown ups, 
not for a bunch of kids to go playing 
awound with. 

Mark: This is a sound business ven- 
ture and all we ask is to rent your 
store. It’s the only one available in 
that section of the city. 

Hotwoop (Calmly): Son, I’d be the 
laughing stock of the city. Can’t you 
see how foolish your proposition is? 
There are thousands of small busi- 
ness firms going into bankruptcy 
every month largely because people 
try to start on a shoe string, or be- 
cause they don’t really understand 
business methods. 

Jupy: That’s exactly why we preene 
our firm. If we can learn now while 
we are young, we can put the experi- 
ence to good use when we’re older. 
I’m the bookkeeper, and I’m learn- 
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ing a lot about keeping real books. 

Mark: And I’m the manager, and 
Eddie Sellers is organizing the de- 
livery and collecting end. Dick 
Werth is working on the selling side. 
Dad, this is something big. Be 
reasonable. 

Hotwoop: Here I am facing a business 
trip, and you two are entangled in, I 
don’t know what. Diaper and dog 
laundry. I never heard of such a 
thing. (Phone rings. Jupy starts for 
phone) I'll get that. (She comes back 
— business of talking with Marx 
while Hotwoop phones) Hello... 
Hello, John . . . What, already? 
(Looks at watch) . . . I’ll make it as 
soon as I can. . . Half an hour at the 
hotel... All right, goodbye. (Hangs 
up phone) Now where was I?... 
(Comes back centre) Now I want you 
two to take my word as final. I 
won’t rent you my store, and I don’t 
want you mixed up in this thing, 
either. 

Mark: But if we proved to you that 
we were sound financially, wouldn’t 
you change your mind? 

Jupy: I’ll show you our books. Some 
of our customers are among your 
friends. Please, Dad. We need a 
store. 

Hotwoop: I have no more time to dis- 
cuss this matter. Put your mind on 
your school books but keep out of 
things that are for grown ups. Busi- 
ness is a man’s world, not a child’s. 
I must see Daisy and make arrange- 
ments for your meals. I’ll never get 
started. (He hurries out.) 

Jupy (Discouraged): It’s just like I said 
t would be. Time was against us. 

Mark (With feeling): I’m not licked 
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yet! I get so tired of hearing every- 

one tell us we have to develop a 

sense of responsibility; then when we 

go all out to try our hands at some- 
thing that is responsible — bang — 
you’re pushed back because you’re 

just kids. There’s a lot to running a 

small business concern, no matter 

what kind it is, and I want to know 
something about it before I have to 
make a living at it. 

Jupy: If we could only prove we are 
serious. Dad is usually reasonable 
when he has facts before him. 

Mark (With determination): That’s 
what we'll do. We'll prove it to him 
with facts and figures. I have an 
idea. Let’s get the gang together 
right now. Come on... . (Goes to 
phone) Dad will be gone in a half 
hour ... Boy, we'll show him! (Picks 
up telephone as the curtain closes.) 


CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

TE: Two days later. 

SetTinc: The scene is the same, but 
there 1s one obvious change. Two 
clotheslines are strung across the room 
and hanging from them are a number 
of diapers. Dick WerTH is alone at 
the telephone, idly toying a pencil. 
Throughout the scene the occasional 
barking of dogs can be heard off stage. 
Shortly after the curtain rises, the 
telephone rings. 

Dick (On phone): Good afternoon, the 
Teenage Diaper and Dog Laundry 
... Yesma’am ... Mrs. James Lucier 
... Yes ma’am. Our work is guar- 
anteed. I’ll have a representative 
call on you tomorrow afternoon at 





three it if is convenient. . .. We have 
room for a few more . .. Very well, 
good day. (He writes for a few mo- 
ments on the pad at his hand. Jupy, 
Mark and FRANK come in.) 

Frank: How’s it going, Dick? 

Dick: Swell! I have four prospects for 
diapers, three for dogs for tomorrow. 
Eddie’s out after another one, now. 
Boy, that newspaper article did the 
trick. Free advertisement, I call it. 

Mark: Yeh, but we have to get these 
things dry before six-thirty. We 
promised delivery by then. 

FRANK (Feeling diapers): They’renearly 
dry now. We would run into rain 
the first thing. 

Jupy: They'll be all right, don’t worry. 
(Enter Daisy hurriedly.) 

Daisy: Master Mark! You all has 
gotta get those dogs out of the 
kitchen sink. I just gotta do the 
dishes. 

Mark: They'll be finished in just a few 
minutes, Daisy. 

Dick: Whose dogs are they? 

Frank: Mrs. Snootie’s Boston Bulls. 
Jane and Bill are working on them. 
Mrs. Toby’s Scottie’s drying out in 
the bathroom. 

Daisy: Ah don’t know why Ah ever 
let you talk me into this heah laun- 
dry business. You tole me you all 
was just gwine to use the washin’ 
machine for a few days. Now you 
have diapers strung all over the 
house and dogs in the kitchen sink 
and the bathtub. Ah don’t like it, 
Mastah Mark. 

Mark: Now take it easy, Daisy. Once 
it clears outdoors we’ll not have to 
use the house for drying. You just 
stick with us and that stock you 





hold will pay big dividends. Mz 
Daisy: Ah won’t be aroun’ heah long j 
enough to collect if’n yo father or I 
mother come home. § 
Dick: We’re really going to go places . 
with this business. ' 








Darsy (Not convinced): Yes sah. An’ ah Da 
reckons Ah’ll go places, too. Now ’ 
who’s gwine to get them dogs outa ( 
mah kitchen sink? M; 

Jupy (Smilingly leading Daisy to left): ’ 
Now you go out and I’ll bet you'll Da 
find they’re all finished in the kitchen. M, 
You’ve been a big help, Daisy. Ju 

Daisy (Shaking head): Ah don’ know ( 
how Ah does it, but Ah gets myself ( 
talked into somethin’ every time Dr 
with you chillun. Dogs in the sink, ‘ 
diapers in the living room! (She Da 
goes out. Phone rings.) ( 

Dick (To phone): Hello, Teenage Mz 
Diaper and Dog Laundry . . . How Da 
do you do, Mrs. Prescott. . . . (Others ’ 
listen eagerly) . . . Yes’m. We're s 
glad you liked it. . . . In two weeks. ¢ 
I’ll make note of that. ... Yes, i 
ma’am. Thank you. . . . Good-bye. M, 
(Hangs up) The mayor’s wife, no less; ] 
says she likes the job we did on her i 
dog and we can have him again in ( 


two weeks. That’s going to be a good Ho 
advertisement for us. (JANE and Mz 
Bitu enter — JANE first from left — Ju 
Buu from centre) Ha 


Bu: The Scottie is dry. What next? s 
Mark: How about the Boston Bulls, P 
Jane? { 
Jane (Laughingly): They’re out play- | 
ing ring around a rosie with Daisy. J 


They’re so full of life I had all I My 
could do to get the soap off. Ho 
Frank: That finishes us for today, eh? , 
What’s next? P 
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Mark: One more dog. Eddie’s bring- 
ing him. No diapers until two to- 
morrow. We deliver what we have 
at about six tonight. A good day’s 
work, I call it. Fix up your time 
with Judy. (Enter Daisy, excitedly.) 

Daisy: Mastah Mark! Mastah Mark! 
A car just stopped outside de side 
doah! 

Mark: Another customer, no doubt. 
Who’s in it, do you know? 

Dassy: Ah sure does. It’s yo father! 

Mark (Incredulously): My father! 

Jupy: Oh dear! (General exclamations 
of surprise from others in group — 
ad lib.) 

Dick: I thought you said he’d be gone 
all week. 

Daisy: Yah man! Ah’s goin’ right now. 
(She starts out.) 

Mark: Daisy, where are you going! 

Daisy (At door): Any place but here. 
Yo all tell him I’m upstairs. Ah got 
some dustin’ to do. (She goes out 
quickly. All suddenly break into ac- 
tion and start folding diapers.) 

Mark: Make it snappy. Get those 
lines down. (They don’t succeed en- 
tirely before Mr. Houwoop comes in 
and stands at door, arms akimbo.) 

Hotwoop: What’s going on here! 

Mark: Oh, nothing, Dad. Nothing. 

Jupy (Gulping): Oh, hello, Dad. 

Hotwoop (Ignoring her): Nothing, you 
say? It’s nothing to hang oneself on 
clotheslines that are strung all over 
the house and to have oneself chased 
by strange dogs in his own kitchen? 
And this crowd here? 

Mark: I can explain, Dad. 

Hotwoop (Sharply): You’d better be 

able to. Where’s Daisy? How could 

she have let this happen? 


Jupy (Quickly): It wasn’t her fault, 


Dad. We sort of overrode her. We 
just thought that if we could get the 
business well started, we could prove 
it was worthwhile and you’d rent us 
your store. 

Hotwoop (The young people have moved 
about the room): You’ve proved one 
thing. I’ll never be able to leave you 
again. Diapers in the living room, 
dogs in the kitchen. I suppose that 
barking upstairs is another one. 

Dick: We’re sorry about this, Mr. 
Holwood, but it was a rainy day and 
we had to dry these diapers some- 
where. 

FRANK: And we had customers. Obli- 
gations you know. 

Brit: The Mayor’s one of our cus- 
tomers. 

Hotwoop (Hand to head): Obligations! 
The Mayor! What kind of mad- 
house am I keeping, anyway? (At 
this juncture Eppre bursts in. Ap- 
parently he doesn’t see Mr. Houwoop 
at first.) 

Eppre (Loudly and with enthusiasm): 
Hey gang! Mrs. Schultz gave us her 
goat to bathe! He’s on the front 
porch. (Suddenly sees Mr. Hot- 
woop) Oh, er, how do you do, Mr. 
Holwood. 

Hotwoop (Despairingly): Don’t tell 
me you have a goat! What next will 
you bring here? Now every one of 
you get this stuff and these animals 
cleared out. Right ths minute. 
(Daisy comes in and tried to sneak 
through to left) Daisy! Where are 
you going? 

Daisy: ’Tain’t mah fault, Mista Hol- 

wood. Ah started out de front doah 

and dat goat butted me right back. 





’Tain’t mah fault! Ah tole dem dey 
could have the washing machine, but 
Ah didn’t mean diapers and dogs 
and goats! 

Hotwoop: Well, go out there and help 
them clean this place up. Get those 
dogs out of the kitchen, and someone 
get that goat off the front porch. 

Mark: But Dad, where can we go? 

Hotwoop: Go? Go anywhere, but get 
out of here. 

Jupy: We have our business started 
now, and if you’ll rent us your store, 
we'll guarantee you three months 
rent. Really, Dad, we’re learning a 
lot doing this. 

Dick: That’s right, I’m learning how 
to answer the telephone correctly, 
and how to organize a sales cam- 
paign. 

Frank: For the first time in my life I 
have a job that I enjoy doing. I’m 
working for a company I believe in, 
and I’m not cutting any corners. 
That’s important, our teacher says, 
if you want to succeed. 

Hotwoop (Quieter, now): That sounds 
very fine, but you certainly can get 
vocational experience some other 
way than by cluttering up my house 
with dogs and diapers. (Door bell 
rings) See who that is at the door, 
Mark. 

Eppikz (Quickly): Oh, oh! The goat’s 
out there! (Mark goes out centre 
followed quickly by Eppre.) 

Jupy (With a sigh): I guess it’s no use. 
We’re still not grown up, no doubt. 
Let’s clean things up. (They all 
slowly and with little spirit start to set 
the room to rights. Houwoop stands 
left watching them —a little doubt- 
fully, now. Eppre comes in centre — 


quickly.) 

Eppre (Ezcitedly): It’s the Mayor and 
a lady. The goat didn’t bother 
them. (Enter Mayor Prescott and 
Mrs. Brown, followed by Marx. 
Mayor Prescott looks over group, 
sees Mr. Hotwoop) 

Mayor: Well, you must be the man 
who’s responsible for this new enter- 
prise! 

Mr. Hotwoop (Taken aback): Well, 
I...ah... thatis.... 

Mayor: Tut! Tut! Tut! Don’t be so 
modest. Mrs. Brown from the 
Chamber of Commerce and I came 
up to get a first-hand look at this 
youthful concern. It’s the finest 
thing I’ve heard of in many a day. 

Mrs. Brown: We think it splendid 
that a business man like you should 
be so conscious of our youth problem. 
It has always been my contention 
that if these young people are given 
the opportunity to assume respons- 
ibility they will prove themselves 
worthy. Besides, the vocational ex- 
perience one gains by working to- 
gether as these young people are is 
more than worthwhile. Co-operation 
boys and girls, is the cornerstone of 
success in business, 

Jupy (Quickly): Why that’s just what 
we were saying, weren’t we, Dad? 
Mr. Hotwoon: Yes, er, they’re learn- 

ing to do things together, all right. 

Mayor: Splendid! We need more busi- 
ness men today who can work with 
others, and the future needs more 
enterprising young people like you. 
Holwood, I’d like you to make a re- 
port on this organization at the next 
council meeting. We'll give you all 
the backing you need. To you young 
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people, I’d like to say only this — 

learn to work together, develop re- 
sponsibility, be ambitious to suc- 
ceed, and make every bit of your 
work experience count toward your 
future vocation. Good luck to you. 

Boys anp Grrus (Generally): Thank 
you. (Ad lib.) 

Mrs. Brown (Smilingly): When you 
get well underway, send a repre- 
sentative to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Marx: Thank you, Mrs. Brown. 
We're planning to move to larger 
quarters soon, aren’t we Dad? 

Hotwoop: Eh what? 

Mayor: Business conditions improv- 
ing, eh? Where are you going, may 
I ask? 

Mark: We thought we might rent my 
father’s store on North Main Street. 
Isn’t that right, Dad? 

Hotwoop: Um, yes, oh, yes. 

Mayor: A fine location, I must say. 
You’ve got a good business head, 
young man. Well, we’ll run along. 
Just wanted to wish you the best of 
luck. 

Mrs. Brown: And do keep us in touch 
with your work, Mr. Holwood. (They 
go out, followed by Marx.) 

Jupy: Gee, Dad, can we really have the 

store? 

Dick: I’ll have some business cards 

printed with our address and phone 

number on them. 
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Frank: We can go ahead and buy 
those second-hand washing ma- 
chines. There will be plenty of room 
at the store. (MARK re-enters.) 

Hotwoop: Now don’t go planning too 
fast. That store will cost you money. 
Business proposition, you know. 
Perhaps you’d rather forget the 
whole thing. 

Mark: Why Dad! You wouldn’t let 
us down now, would you? What 
would the Mayor think. 

Houtwoop (Resignedly): All right, I’m 
licked. Just clean up the house will 
you? 

Mark (Enthusiastically): Okay gang! 
Get going! Eddie, you and Bill take 
the goat out on the lawn and put the 
hose on him. The rest of you get the 
diapers ready for delivery. And take 
those dogs back. (They all move 
quickly, taking diapers with them. 
Epprie and Bru go centre, others go 
left. Marx and Hotwoop stay on 
stage.) 

Mark: Gee, Dad, this is going to be a 
great experience. And don’t you 
worry about the rent. We'll pay it 
every month. 

Hotwoop (With a grim smile): I’m 
more inclined to worry about your 
methods, Son. Business is business, 
but blackmail is something else. 
(They are both smiling as the curtain 
closes.) 

THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





Lincoln: Hero Unlimited — 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Music: Chorus of “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

Narrator: It is the year 1916. War 
is just around the corner, although 
yet it is only a faint rumor which few 
people accredit. Such tuneful songs 
as “Roses of Picardy” are popular, 


and Hawaiian songs are definitely 
the vogue. 

In September of this year a shrine 
will be dedicated, down in Kentucky. 
A shrine where stirring speeches 
forecast, unknowingly, a century of 
American philosophy. 


A shrine 
where stirring sentences will so 
shortly thereafter ring above a na- 
tion’s military march. 

Music: Band strain of “Over There.” 
Up and Out. 

NaRRaTOR: But wait . . . let’s get back 
to the beginning. It started on a 
February day in 1904, when the 
Reverend Jenkins Lloyd Jones de- 
cided that to feel the full surge of the 
patriotism which filled him, he would 
spend his vacation on a trip that 
took him over the very soil on which 
his hero had trod. 

Sounp: Train with whistle. Wheels go 
under speech. 

Rev. Jones: Does the train always go 
this slowly? 

Conpuctor: Slow! Why we ain’t 
hardly moved out of the Louisville 
station. 
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Rev. Jones (Sigh): No. I suppose not. 

Conpuctor: We ain’t nowhere as yet. 

Rev. Jones (Resigned): No, I suppose 
not. What time is it? 

Conpuctor: You goin’ 
special? 

Rev. Jones: I'll tell you conductor: 
I’m going somewhere that I’ve 
wanted to go for years... 

Conpvuctor: Tch tch . . . now that’s 
fine. People ought to travel more 
... get out ...see the world... 

Rev. Jongs: It’s been a dream of mine. 
To see where he lived . . . where he 
first learned how great a world he 
had been born into... 

Conpuctor: Relative? 

Rev. Jongs: There must be something 
rare in the soil that first knew his 
footstep. Perhaps if we knew his 
background, we could find out what 
made him great. 

Conpuctor: Who ye speakin’ of? 

Rev. Jones: Why Lincoln, of course. 
Abraham Lincoln. I’m going to 
visit the birthplace of Abraham 
Lincoln, a great American. 

Conpuctor: Lincoln! Why, he don’t 
live on this line. 

Rev. Jones: He was born on a farm 
outside of Hodgenville. 

Conpuctor: Hodgenville, eh? I know 
Hodgenville, but I never heard of 
no Lincoln family there. . . 

Rev. Jones: It’s not possible! Abra- 


somewhere 





ham Lincoln, I’m speaking of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Conpuctor: Yeh .. . I know the name 
but... 

SounD: Wheels up then under. Whistle. 

Rev. Jones: Aren’t we there yet? 

Sounp: Wheels and train up and under. 
Whistle. 

Rev. Jones: Aren’t we there yet? 

Sounp: Wheels pulling slowly to a stop. 

Conpuctor (Calling): Bye, Reverend. 
Ye got a long road to travel yet: 
Hope ye get a wagon... 

Rev. Jones (Back a little from mike): 
Could I rent a wagon? 

FarMeEr: Through this mud? 

Rev. Jones: Can I get a wagon? 
(These speeches come closer to the 
mike.) 

Rev. Jones (Close to mike): I never 
fear! We'll make it! 

Sounp: The slow clop clop of a horse 

Rev. Jones: You know I’ve waited a 
long time for this trip. 

FarMER: ’Pears like ye could take it in 
a better month’n February. 

Rev. Jones: Surely we’re almost there! 

Farmer: Ye here on business? 

Rev. Jongs: No, I’m an editor. 

FarMER: Editor! A writin’ feller? I’d 
a said now you was a preacher. 

Rev. Jones: Well, lam. Pastor of All 
Saints Church. 

FarMER: Never heard of it. 

Rev. Jongs: It’s in Chicago. 

Farmer: Chicago, eh? Beats all how 
these furriners all plough through 
a furrow of mud this time of year! 

Sounp: Wheels up. 

FarMER: Tch ... tch. . . . (Reproach- 
fully.) Hard on the horses. 

Rev. Jones (Defensively and a little 
hurriedly): I like the mud . . . makes a 


city bred man like myself realize how 
much has been done for people. It 
takes a strong character to get places 
over roads like these. 

FARMER (Unimpressed): 
Wal, here ’tis! Whoa! 

Rev. Jones: This! This is the Lincoln 
farm? 

Farmer: Yep... . Ye like briar jam? 

Rev. Jones (Startled): Why ...er.... 
I don’t know. Why? 

FarMER: Nuthin. Ready to go back? 

Rev. Jones: This is inexcusable. Run 
down. . . . Neglected! This . 
shrine! 

FarMeER: Wal, farms don’t run ther- 
selves . . . leastwise not in these 
parts. Takes men. 

Rev. Jones: I should think people 
would be proud to work here. This 
spot nurtured a hero. 

FarMeR: This farm ain’t nurtured 
nuthin’ since I knowed it. Caint. 
Never could! 

Rev. Jones: Do you know what Mark 
Twain said about this farm? 

FarMER: Mark ...? Didn’t catch the 
name. 

Rev. Jones: He said this was a model 
farm, for it produced a Man. 

Farmer: Shucks. What was that 
name again? (Fade.) 

NarrRaToR: Shocked and grieved by 
the neglect everywhere in evidence, 
Reverend Jones went back to Chi- 
cago to brood about it. 

RicHarp Jones: Well, Father, you 
don’t look like a man that has just 
fulfilled the dream of years. 

Rev. Jones: Oh, Richard .. . I’m glad 
you weren’t with me. 

Ricuarp: Couldn’t you find it? 

Rev. Jones: I found it... but. 


Urmmph. 


. why 





son, it was lost and neglected. 

RicHarp: Well, after all, Father, what 
did you expect the neighborhood to 
do? It’s about all a farmer can do 
to keep up his own farm... . 

Rev. Jones: I doubt if many of them 
know it was the Lincoln farm. 

Ricuarp: A prophet in his own land? 

Rev. Jones: And this isn’t the birth- 
place of an ordinary man. It’s the 
home of Lincoln. 

Ricuarp: Well, Father, you take it 
pretty seriously. ... 

Rev. Jones: And as I stood there, it 
came over me in a rush... that I was 
somehow closer to Lincoln . . . there, 
on land, that knew him... 

RicuHarp: Yes. I know the feeling. 

Rev. Jones: It made Lincoln alive 
again. It took him off of the printed 
page and made him a barefoot boy, 
feeling the earth around him... 
facing the small problems that met 
his eye. . . 

Ricnarp: Yes . . . you were fortunate 
to have gone. Even if it wasn’t 
what you expected, you got some- 
thing invaluable. .. . 

Rev. Jones: Everybody should have 
the chance. 

RicHarp: Pretty disillusioning if your 
description is true. 

Rev. Jones: It ought to be restored so 
that thousands of young Americans 
could be thrilled by that feeling of 
nearness. .. . 

Ricuarp: Yes. Something should be 
done. 

Rev. Jonrs: “Something should be 
done . . . something should be 
done...” 

RicHarD: But of course nothing ever 
will. 


Rev. Jongs: Not if everyone waits for 
someone else. 

Narrator: And Reverend Jones set a 
fiery pen to paper and produced an 
article that attracted a lot of atten- 
tion. His son, managing editor of 
Collier’s at the time, found himself 
the centre of much comment. And 
not the least important, was that of 
Mr. Richard Collier, the owner of 
the magazine. ... 

Co.uieR: Interesting article, your 
father wrote, Dick. I saw it the 
other day. Why hasn’t our maga- 
zine run anything on this? 

Ricuarp: Well... Mr. Collier, to tell 
you the truth. ... 

Coiurer: I didn’t realize that the 
Lincoln farm was lying down there 
in Kentucky . . . never thought much 
about it for a fact. You know, Dick, 
a man’s childhood is pretty im- 
portant. 

Ricuarp: That’s what my father 
thinks. 

Co.tuierR: And it would be quite a 
thing to have a shrine there. . . let 
American youngsters see the place 
where Lincoln was young .. . sort of 
bring the possibilities of a man’s 
reach home to them ...er.... 

Ricwarp: Big idea there. . . . 

CoLuieR: Our magazine’s going to get 
behind it. . . . (Fade.) 

Narrator: In the August of 1906, the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky di- 
rected that one hundred and ten and 
a half acres of historic ground be sold 
at auction. And by this time a lot of 
enterprising souls had caught up 
with the idealists. 

Sounp: Buggy wheels back. In the year 
1909, the story goes, two farmers 
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traveled the old dirt road ... . (Fade 
into scene with buggies driving close to 
mike, stopping and then fading into 


distances. . . . Wind whistling behind 
buggies.) 

FarMER: Anythin’ new down your 
way? 


Voice: Naw. Si Vance kilt two tur- 
keys —s’all. Anything down yer’s? 

FarMER: Nope. Linkern’s hed a boy 
... Zall. Giddup. 

Sounp: The fading buggy wheels minus 
the chill February wind segue into 
strong buggy wheels coming up and 
mix with trains, whistles and trolley 
car clanging to indicate all kinds oJ 
vehicles converging on the spot. This 
sound goes under narrator’s speech. 

Narrator: And now in the year 1906 
the old dirt road was awake to 
traffic that also took notice of the 
“Linkern” boy. 

Business Voice (Crisp): Going to the 
Hodgenville auction . . . gonna buy 
it. My boss is going to make a for- 
tune on it. Every kid in America 
will pay to see it . . . man, it’s a gold- 
mine! 

2npD Voice: I represent the largest 
corporation in the world! 

3RrD Voice: I represent private estate! 

4TH Voice: Our religious society in- 
tends buying this hallowed ground! 

NarrRaToR: An auction to out-auction 
auctions! But suddenly a private 
individual rose to face the bidders. 
He spoke angrily and to the point. 
It was Mr. Richard Collier, amazed 
at the number of buyers and per- 
haps scornful of motives so far from 
his own... . 

Courier: Gentlemen, the birthplace of 

Abraham Lincoln belongs to Amer- 





ica. To the richest and the poorest 
of her citizens. No corporation shall 
exploit American patriotism while I 
can prevent it. No society or group 
shall own this place. For the great- 
ness of Abraham Lincoln lies in his 
universality. (Cheers very loud. Die 
away finally.) 

Narrator: Mr. Collier bought the 
farm outright and then turned it 
over to a new-formed Lincoln Farm 
Association. The public was per- 
mitted to give. No gift could exceed 
twenty-five dollars . . . none could 
be less than twenty-five cents. And 
the money poured in. More than 
$30,000 at the average donation of 
$1.40 bought a piece of Linconia.. . 
took stock in Hero Unlimited... . 

Voice: Gee, have you seen Lincoln’s 
birthplace? I have. 

Voice: I hear they went around an’ 
collected th’ pieces of his very cabin! 

Voice: Gee, I’m gonna see that... . 

Narrator: And by May of 1909 
President Theodore Roosevelt laid 
the cornerstone of a marble and 
granite Memorial building which 
housed a tiny log structure that, as 
Mark Twain had observed, was 
great because it had produced a 
Man. 

Voice: Ye know, that marble an’ 
granite is bout the best we got... 
but it ain’t nothin’ to them old logs 
inside. 

Narrator: And now in the year 1916, 

come the Nation’s outstanding men 

to dedicate this spot. Crowds throng 
the dusty road . . . trains rush upon 

Hodgensville. Automobiles, 

ponderous and shiny, are winding 

towards a backwoods farm. 





Music: “Old Kentucky Home” up and 
out. 

Narrator: It’s a sunshiny day in old 
Kentucky. Listen .. 

Sounp: Crowd noises back. Voices out 
front. Noises back. Constant call of 


“sandwiches . . . sandwiches . . . ole 
Kentucky ham sandwiches .. . ten 
cents . . . ole Kentucky ham... . 


Cheers and huzzahs . . . back and 
coming up between each of the speeches. 

Voice: Here comes General Halde- 
man.... 

Voice: Hey . . . there’s the President 
inside the car... 

Crowp: ’Ray for Wilson! Wilson! 
(Prolonged cheering.) 

Sounp: Cheering goes under. 

Narrator (Hurriedly and confidently 
to radio audience): There is an 
enormous crowd here, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to witness this historic 
dedication. There is Dr. Ganfield, 
president of Centre College. I see 
General John Castleman in his 
handsome Confederate grey wel- 
coming the Lincoln pilgrims. I un- 
derstand Governor Polk of Mis- 
souri will speak. . . . (Fade into crowd 
cheers.) 

Sounp: Cheers up. Voices shout for 
“Wilson,” “America” and there are 
the above-mentioned names heard also. 

Narrator: And here is Mr. Richard 
Collier, who for twelve years has 
labored towards this moment. In 
America, government does not give 
things to the people . . . individuals 
see a need and work to give it to the 
government that all men may enjoy 
BiGics 

Sounp: Cheers. 

Mr. Co.urerR: “May memory pre- 


serve, and not in marble only, 
Lincoln’s document of ‘malice to- 
wards no one and charity for all.’ ” 

Narrator: Secretary Baker is declar- 
ing that future generations will make 
their way to the Lincoln farm even 
as visitors go to Athens and others 
to Stratford-on-Avon ... 

Music: “Star Spangled Banner’ back. 
The flag is being slowly drawn up. 
Sounp: Prolongued cheers —back a 

little. 

NARRATOR (Quickly, intimately to radio 
audience): Ladies and gentlemen, the 
President of the United States stands 
here . . . President Woodrow Wilson. 

Sounp: Cheers increase in intensity. 
Then fade out. 

PRESIDENT Wixson: “No more signifi- 
cant memorial could have been pre- 
sented to the Nation than this... . 
This little hut was the cradle of one 
of the great men . .. who emerged... 
a natural leader of men . . . every 
man can see how it demonstrates the 
vigor of democracy where every door 
is open . . . for the ruler to emerge 
when he will claim his leadership in 
the free life. . . . It is likely that in so- 
ciety ordered otherwise our . own 
Lincoln could not have found him- 
self on the path of fame and power 
upon which he walked. . . . 

“It is the spirit always which is 
sovereign. . . . The test of every 
American must be not where he is, 
but what he is... . 

“Tt was typical of American life 
that it could produce such men... as 
readily here in this hut as amid the 
little circle of cultivated gentlemen 
to whom Virginia owed so much. 

“T have come here today to en- 
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deavor to interpret the meaning of 
this gift to the Nation. (It is an 
altar to democracy) . . . the hopes of 
mankind cannot be kept alive by 
words merely . .. We are not worthy 
to stand here unless we ourselves 
be... servants of mankind, ready to 
give our very lives for the freedom 
and justice and spiritual exaltation 
of the great Nation which shelters 
and nurtures us... .” 

Music: Up with a chorus singing: 
“Glory Glory Hallelujah, his truth 
goes marching on.” 


ANNOUNCER: You have listened to the 


re-enactment of the historic dedica- 
tion of the Lincoln Memorial at Hodg- 
enville, Kentucky, on the four- 
teenth of September, 1916. 


THE END 














PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


> If you are asubscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


m-> We can supply you with copies of 
any play pu iis ed to date. 





Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared in past 
issues of our magazine are of invaluable aid to 
teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This car- 
ries an important war message, presented in the 
simple but effective manner of ‘Our Town.” 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting 
play showing how the young members of a Vic- 
tory Club are aiding their country. 

A MARINE FOR MOTHER—A comedy 
about home hospitality for servicemen. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the front is dram- 
atized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 
FUN TO BE FREE — A pageant stressing the 
principles of democracy and the American Way. 
FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 
NO MEDALS — a dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse's Aides, 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the need for cooperation from 
civilians at home. 

THE LIEUTENANT PAYS HIS RESPECTS 
— A comedy with a lesson for modern young 
Americans. All-girl cast. 

BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative 
play suggesting ways of stopping rumors, and 
what our attitude towards rumors should be. 
BAND AID — An amusing comedy with a War 
Bond slant. 

VACATION LIMITED —A War Bond play 
with a new angle, 

THE BOOBY TRAP — A letter from Dad pro- 
vides the climax in this entertaining play about 
War Bonds, 

TRIAL BY FURY — A timely warning show- 
ing the dangers of inflation. 

TO THE RESCUE — The importance of food 
conservation is made real to a marooned family. 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can do. 

TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 

THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 

THE VICTORY GARDEN — A fantasy about 
victory gardening for young children. 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced yeuetenecee by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10¢ each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















Part Seven 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in PLays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. hey are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as effectively, 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or we 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or =e, 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilitiesneed 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can purchase a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast”? from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 
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HoMEWORK 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Electric toaster, books, telephone. 

Setting: An aver American living room, 
somewhat transformed into a workshop. 
Upstage is a small table and chair. A draft- 
ing board stands in the center of the stage. 
A cardtable piled high with books is placed 
downstage right. 

Lighting: None required. 


Sprinc Witt Come 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Those of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Properties: A needle, thread, and sewing ma- 
terials; a book, a fiddle. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. At the 
back, a door, right center, and a window, 
left center, open upon the street. A door 

right, leads to the kitchen. A table, forw 
center, on which are a few books and papers. 
At each end of the table, a chair. Forward, 
left center, an open fireplace, to one side of 
which there is a chair. 

Lighting: No special lighting is required. 


Vistrors For Nancy Hanks 

Characters: 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Nancy Lincoln wears a long, dark 
dress with a full skirt and a small apron and 
a shawl. The other women are dressed in 
long, dark cloaks and poke bonnets. 

Properties: A workbag, a small basket, tea- 
kettle, cups, saucers, spoons, hoecake, 
shawl, blankets, leaves, twigs, large log, 
broom, sewing things. 

Setting: At the right is a large hearth where a 
small log burns. At the left stands a table 
set with rude dishes. Near the hearth, is a 
— cupboard. On the floor is a large log 

as a bench. A tea-kettle hangs on a 
crane, swung out, away from the fire. 
Rough chairs and stools are about the room. 
A hooded cradle stands to the left of the 
center of the stage. A door and a window 
are backs center. 

Lighting: Flashes of lightning are seen through 
the window. 


Tue Enp or tHe Roap 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: All characters wear colonial cos- 
tumes. 
Properties: Two candlesticks with candles, a 
notebook, a sheet of paper. 

















Setting: The room is furnished simply. In left 
wall center there is a fireplace. Downstage 
center stands a large table, with a chair at 
each end and one at the rear. A large chair 
is to the right of the fireplace. To the left 
of fireplace, a door. In right wall center, a 
door. A third door in back wall right center. 
On one side of this door, a window; on the 
other side a rack, on which hang a man’s 
overcoat and cap. 

Lighting: Candles. 


Tue Lincoitn Coat 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Roberts is dressed in a mod- 
ern dress. Mr. Abrams wears dark pants 
and ashabby jacket. Mrs. Abrams wears a 
clean white apron over a housedress. The 
Abrams children are dressed in clean, but 
shabby clothes. 

Properties: Erasers, blackboard, suit box, 
long-tailed black coat, coat and hat for Miss 
Roberts; cap and mackinaw for Joey, books, 
paper for Joey’s note. 

Setting: The first two scenes are in the school- 
room. There may be as much or as little as 
is feasible to indicate the scene. A black- 
board stands upstage center, with a desk, 
facing the audience to one side of it. The 
third scene is a crowded living room which 
also serves as a dining room. There is a 
couch at the left. A table stands on the 
right of the stage. A small mirror hangs on 
a wall. There are some chairs placed about 
the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Dare ALL ror LIBERTY 
Characters: 5 male; 1 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The men are dressed in the costume 
of frontier hunters. Dicey wears typical 
Colonial costume. 

Properties: Lantern-type lamp or a candle, 
mixing bowl, earthenware, twigs and logs 
leather pouches, long rifle of the Colonial 


period. 

Setting: The right wall is largely taken up with 
a colonial fireplace fitted with arrangements 
for cooking. The door leading outside is at 
center rear; door leading to rest of house is 
downs left. There is a window, gun- 
rack, cupboards, and a work-table along the 
walls. A table with chairs around it is in the 
center of the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


PiLeasANt Dreams 
Characters: 2 male; 7 Sprites, either male or 
female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Boy wears pajamas with 
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CLASSROOM and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to PLAYS 


PLAYS is inaugurating special classroom or 
group subscriptions to aid the teacher in the use 
of drama as a teaching tool. 


Any subscriber to PLAYS may obtain additional 
subscriptions, shipped to one address, for only 
$2.00 each, 


If each pupil has his own copy of PLAYS, play- 
giving can be made an integral part of every day 
classroom work, to help make vivid the lessons 
of history, the greatness of our national heroes, 
statesmen, scientists, and leaders. These plays 
can be produced with little or no rehearsal, 
since the pupils can follow the play in their own 
copies of the magazine. 


We are glad to have this offer apply also to 
group subscriptions for several teachers in any 
one school, thus offering a substantial saving on 
each subscription, after the initial one. 


The Classroom Service department of PLAYS 
will help any teacher with suggestions for appro- 
priate plays for the celebration of any event or 
special occasion, and will refer teachers to the 
excellent material available in past issues. 


Remember that all plays—from current or 
previous numbers — may be produced or used 
with no payment of royalty, if the subscriptions 
are in force at the time of the performance. 


Prays, Ine. 
Classroom Service Dept. 
8 Arlington S8t., Boston 16, Mass. 


Ce eS Sn so additional subscriptions to 
be sent to the same address, at $2.00 each. 


( Check or money order enclosed. 
0 Send bill. 





horizontal stripes. Thin Boy wears pajamas 
with vertical stripes. The Sprites are 
dressed in colored shorts with matching 
jerkins and pointed caps. 

Properties: Silverware, cakes, pies, ice cream 
bricks, dishes of candy. The food need not 
be real except for one cake which has al- 
ready been cut and a few pieces of candy. 
Two raw carrots, head of lettuce, glass of 
orange juice, tomato, baked potato on a 
plate, apple, bottle of milk covered with a 
glass, piece of cheese, meat patty, egg in 
cup, slices of bread, box of cereal, pat of 
butter. Seven placards, numbered one to 
seven. 

Setting: Entrances are at left and right. A 
large table with a cloth upon it stands 
downstage center. Chairs are placed at 
right and left of table. 

Lighting: None required. 


Docror Trer’s OFFICE 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female; 22 other char- 
acters who may be either male or female or 
a mixed group. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Locomotive engineer may wear 
overalls and a miner’s cap. The Months of 
The Year are dressed in seasonal colors. 
Old Year wears a dark, worn gown over 
baby’s clothes. Wee Willie Winkie may 


wear matching shorts, jerkin and pointed 
cap. All other characters are dressed in 
everyday, modern clothes. 

Properties: Clocks, calendars, hourglass, alarm 
clock, dollar, watch, doll for Baby, books, 
staff for Old Year. 

Setting: There is a desk in the center of the 


stage. On the right is the door to the 
cabinet. (The door may have a large dial 
on it, illustrating, hours, minutes, and 
seconds.) Outer door is to the left. There 
are several clocks around the office, also 
calendars, notched candles, hourglass which 
is on desk. 
Lighting: None required. 


Happy New YEAR 


Characters: 6 boys; 6 girls. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Green and red dress with red slip- 
pers for Christmas Day. Valentine’s Day 
wears a white gown with red hearts and a 
red cape. St. Patrick’s Day is dressed in a 
green suit. April Fool’s Day wears a clown 
suit. May Queen is dressed in a long white 
dress with a train. Vacation wears a sports 
outfit. Fourth of July wears a red, white 
and blue suit. Camp Days is dressed in a 


Scout suit. Plain clothes for School Days. 
Hallowe’en is dressed in a black and yellow 
dress. Thanksgiving wears a dark dress 
under a fur coat on which a chrysanthemum 
is pinned. New Year’s Day wears a child’s 
suit. 

Properties: Large paper pie with bright rib- 
bons hanging from it. Cards for ribbons, 
whistle, box of candy (heart-shaped, if pos- 
sible), toy snake, jester’s cap with bells, 
wreath of flowers, compact, large _fire- 
cracker, swimming suit, school book, black 
eat, tickets, Christmas candle, sheet of 
paper for Christmas Day. 

Setting: All that is required is a table and a 
chair. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Lirr.est ARTIST 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female; male or female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Benjamin and Sylvia are in modern 
dress. Sylvia wears winter coat when she 
enters. Jack Frost wears a small child’s 
coat with a red and yellow muffler over a 
white, elfin costume. King Winter wears a 
long red cloak trimmed with white and a 
gold crown. His attendants are dressed in 
matching shorts and jerkins. 

Properties: Workbag filled with sewing things, 
cardboard heart and paper lace, a small 
suitcase labelled “Water Colors,’’ filled 
with paint brushes, pin cushion in shape of 
heart, a finished Valentine, a frost picture, 
a silver chain. 

Setting: There is a large window at center 
backstage with heavy draperies. A table 
or a flat:top desk stands to the right. There 
is a rocking chair at the left. Small scraps 
of paper are scattered on the floor. 

Lighting: None required. 


BARGAINS IN Bonps 


Characters: 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Ledger, egg-crate, shopping bag, 
egg case, knitting needles and sweater, 

apers for applications, notepaper for Mrs. 
arver, ball of yarn, magazine, large 
placard. 

Setting: Backstage is a counter or table. If 
desired, this counter may have price signs 
on it. Other realistic stock may be in evi- 
dence. There are two straight chairs near 
stage front, one right, one left. 

Lighting: None required. 














PLAYS 
For SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


in January and February 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday 


Citizen FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 
A CHALLENGE TO YounG America (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 
Youna FRANKLIN Takes Over (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 


January 27th — Edison’s Patent of Incandescent Lamp 
Eptson’s Licut (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 


Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

First Sorrow (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Earty AMERICAN (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Tue Boy Wuo Vorep ror LincoLn (Radio play). January, 1943 
Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 


Cup1p on THE Loose (Junior and Senior High). February, 1943 
Miss LoNELYHEART (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Cupw’s Post Orrice (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

A Krnpty Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Sr. VaLENTINE’s Surprise (For Primary Grades). January, 1942 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 


A Guine ror Georce WasaincTon (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 
Fires at VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1943 

Tue Iron Queen or Cornwatt (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
IncIpENT AT VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Scripe TO GENERAL WASHINGTON (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Martua Has a Viston (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Doutiy Saves THE Day (For Intermediates). January, 1943 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 


Additional plays for the holidays in February will also appear in the February, 
1945, issue. Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by 
subscribers for 10c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accom- 
pany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 ARLINGTON ST. -:- BOSTON 16, MASS. 























PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


[llustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 


Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 














